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From the Examiner. 
A TRULY GLORIOUS EXAMPLE. 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers to 
an account of the loss of the American brig of war 
the Somers, which abounds with traits of heroism 
—heroism, not in destroying, but in saving—which 
do honor to humanity. The brig was upset in a 
squall ; before she foundered, one boat only could 
be got out; the men appointed to her implored 
others on board the sinking ship to take their 
places, and some actually returned on board to 
= with their comrades. But this was not all. 

officers and crews of the French, Spanish, and 
English ships of war, who witnessed the disaster, 
exerted themselves with the most glorious bravery 
to save the lives of the poor fellows clinging to 
and wreckage. In this gallant endeavor, 
deal Spaniards, and Englishmen were all 
on the sublime level of the highest courage and 
most exalted humanity. How poor are feats of 
arms compared with this display of the best virtues 
of the three nations in sight of each other—one 
ood heart beating in common in all! To crown 
glory, the saved were worthy of their pre- 
servers, as generous, as brave, as devoted. 

The Somers being employed in the blockade of 
Vera Craz was capsized in a sudden squall, and it 
was soon clear that she was in a sinking state. 
The following account of what passed is by one of 
the American crew :—‘‘ The small quarter boat 
was cleared away, and dropped carefully round to 
leeward, and manned by her usual complemeut of 
five oarmen. Midshipman Clarke was ordered by 
Captain Semmes to take charge of the boat. 
Finding that there was no chance of saving the 
brig, and that she was fast sinking, Captain Semmes 
ordered Mr. Clarke to shove off with Dr. Wright 
and seventeen men, besides Purser Steele, to pull 
for Green Island, about half a mile distant, and 
immediately to return, if possible, and save more 
lives. This order was at once executed, but not 
until some of those in the boat had solicited, by 
name, each of the officers left on the wreck to 
come with them. These officers resolutely de- 
clared that they would wait and take their chance 
with the brig. Passed Midshipman Hynson, who 
had been partially disabled by a bad burn received 
in the firing of the Creole, was particularly implored 
to go into the boat. A lad of the name of Nutter 
jumped out of the boat, and offered his place to Mr. 
Hynson, and a man of the name of Powers did the 
same thing. Mr. Hynson refusing both offers, 
these men then declared that others might have their 
places, and that they would abide on the wreck with 
Mr. Hynson. Captain Semmes, who was in im- 
paired health, was also entreated to go, but re- 
fused. Lieutenant Parker answered a similar solic- 
itation by saying he would drown with the brig. 
Lieutenant Claiborne and Acting-Master Clemsen 
held the same language. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that three of the officers and all of the 
men who acted thus nobly are saved. When the 
boat shoved off, the gale was blowing with great 
violence, and a heavy sea running, so that for some 
moments it was a matter of doubt whether the boat 
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would live. The boat, however, reached the island 
in about twenty minutes. As soon as the men 
were landed, Mr. Clarke, disregarding the most 
strenuous entreaties, resolutely novel off i 

with a volunteer crew, at the imminent ha’ of 
their lives. In less than three minutes after the 


boat left the brig, Captain Semmes, finding the 
vessel settling under them, gave an order for every 
man to save himself. All simultaneously plunged 
into the water, and grasped the posts, gratings, 


sere, coops, and other floating objects at hand, 
y must have gone down from the want of any 
Wy whatever ; others struggled on frail floats, 
to finally drifted on the reefs and dashed in 
pieces. Some were driven to sea to be heard of no 
more, and others encountered the worst fate that 
could be apprehended, in being devoured by sharks. 
Through all this appalling scene the greatest com- 
posure was observed by men and officers. There 
was no appearance of panic—no exhibition of self- 
ishness. Those who could not swim were particu- 
larly enjoined to go in the boat. A large man of 
the name of Seymour, the ship’s cook, had got into 
the boat. Lieutenant Parker commanded him to 
come out, in order to make room for two smaller 
men, and he obeyed the order, but was afterwards 
directed to go in the boat when it was found he 
could not swim. Captain Semmes and Lieutenant 
Parker were picked up by Mr. Clarke from a grat- 
ing, and Jacob Hazard, yeoman, was rescued swim- 
ming near them. Those who survived have told 
of many instances of heroic self-devotion. The 
acting master, Henry A. Clemsen, was struggling 
on a small steering sail-boom, with five others, two 
of whom could not swim. He found that all could 
not be supported, and he left and struck out alone 
and unsupported. He was seen for the last time 
_ a skylight, and probably perished in the surf. 

he five men he left were saved, the two who 
could not swim being supported by their compan- 
ions, Colson and Williamson. There were lying 
at Sacrificios, about two miles to the leeward of the 
wreck, Her Britannic Majesty’s ships, Endymion 
and Alarm, and brig Daring, commanded respect- 
ively by Captains Lambert, Franklin, and Matson ; 
the French brigs Pylade and Mercure, Captains 
Dubut and La Voyaire; and the Spanish corvette 
Luisa Fernanda, Captain Puente. As soon as 
the accident was discovered, the boats of all these 
vessels were simultaneously called away. The 
crew of the Endymion, to the number of 200, came 
aft and volunteered. There was the most noble 
emulation as to which vessel should use the great- 
est expedition and persevere in the most strenuous 
exertions. The violence of the gale was such at 
that time that none of the boats could pull against 
it, and it was with the greatest regret that Captain 
Lambert and others in authority felt it to be their 
duty to make signals recalling their boats. An 
hour or two afterwards, when there was a slight 
abatement of the gale, they again put forth at the 
peril of their lives, and succeeded in ee four- 
teen persons, and bringing from Green Island those 
who had landed there. The first-lieutenant of the 
Endymion, Mr. Tarleton, rescued the first-lieuten- 
ant of the Somers from Pajarosreef, which he suc- 

















ceeded by a miracle in reaching safely, but where 
his situation was most critical. The most gallant 
and well-directed efforts were made by the officers 
and crew in the boat of the Mercure. She rescued 
ten men at sea to leeward, on a spar. One hardly 
knows which to admire most, the ht or 
the daring of this noble adventure. The risk was 
incaleulable. Five boats, representing each of the 
foreign tomy reached the island, and took off 
twenty-three persons to their respecti 
where they were received with a d 

ness and delicate consideration which I cannot ade- 
ney describe, but which none of us will ever 
orget. They gave us refreshments and supplied 
us with clothes. I regret that I do not know the 
names of all the generous and brave officers who 
were in charge of the boats of the different vessels. 
I cannot, however, forbear mentioning such as I 
have learned, viz., Lieutenant Wood and the gun- 
ota ag Endymion, and Midshipman Saliz, of the 

y .? 





THE BRITISH NAVY. 


So long as there is any room for improvement in 
the navy we ought not to be satisfied with its state. 
Other nations, we have to remember, have been 
making their advances too ; and it is only by well- 
directed and persevering exertions that we can retain 
our superiority. Superiority we possess still, but to 
preserve it we must not be idle, and great defects 
still remain to be amended. 

But most of our naval reformers commit the mis- 
take of decrying and dis ing the existing state 
of the navy, instead of directing their arguments to 
the opportunities for improvement ; and in order to 
depress the estimate of our naval forces, they enor- 
mously and ridiculously exaggerate those of rival 
powers. This double misrepresentation does not at 


all serve to advance naval improvement. The knowl- | cie 


edge of what is false in the argument destroys the 
effect of what is true. 

Seeing what the efficiency of the navy actually 
is, however still short of attainable excellence, it is 
satisfactory to survey the great field for improve- 
ment which lies before us, almost untouched, in the 
system of manning, owing to the defects in which, 
there are now at the most moderate calculation 
40,000 British seamen in the American service. 
who, under juster and more liberal treatment, would 
be sailing under their own loved flag. To prevent 
this loss of the life-blood of the naval power of Eng- 
land, impressment must be abolished, the pay and 
other motives for engaging in the navy increased, 
and short terms of service established. This last is 
ae Fo a point as | of the others} for there 
is nothing that a seaman hates more than long or 
indefinite engagements. He is the most restless of 
creatures—when he is at sea, wanting to be ashore 
—when he is ashore, pining for the sea, hating to 
be long bound to either. Give him short terms of 
service, and you will be sare to have him soon back 
at sea again. 

The seamen who are disgusted, and tempted or 
driven into foreign service, would suffice to man two 
navies on the scale of our existing establishment. 
‘This is the great waste in our system, in which so 
large is the scope for reform that what has yet been 
done can hardly be called the commencement of it. 

In some remarks in the Times on manning, Cap- 
tain Plunkett scems to us to commit the mistake we 
have mentioned of exaggerating the state and re- 
sources of foreign navies, instead of confining him- 
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self strictly to the proof of how much more efficient 
our own can he rendered. 

‘* It cannot be too seriously considered that the 
defect of organization which leaves England with- 
out those resources for any sudden emergency 
which other powers possess is no longer a secret.” 

Now, what are the — resources for man- 
ning of other powerst Russia may put soldiers on 
board ship by the thousands or tens of thousands to 
lumber theis decks, and present marks for shot. 
France is worse off for seamen than she was half a 
cen ago, her commercial navy having been 
dwindling and dwindling away. All she has she 
may command, but the all would only serve, and 

ingly enough, for one manning of her fleets. 
She has ships without men, the Americans have 
men without ships—and the men at her command 
are, to the reproach of our system of discourage- 
ments, British seamen. 

But we may be told that though the nautical re- 
sources of France want depth, as it were, yet to 
their extent they are promptly available ; and that 
though they could not feed a naval war, they 
mans throw into sudden action a large force for the 
outbreak. But are our preparations so deficient as 
Captain Plunkett supposes in this respect! We 
have reason to believe not. We have reason to 
believe that the present Board of Admiralty is 

ing or has made an arrangement, by which a 
large force of able seamen can upon emergency be 
drafted into our ships in a few hours. 

This resource, however, should not dispense with 
other measures for recruiting the navy. No expe- 
dient should be neglected, and no expense spared, 
to render the service attractive and popular; and 
we say this in the thorough conviction that the awe 
of the British navy is the great security for the 
peace of Europe, and that the best national econ- 
omy is to grudge nothing necessary to its effi- 


ncy. . 

The Times has some suggestions as to the neces- 
sity of having the command of crews trained to 
fighting, besides the reserve of able seamen not 
skilled in arms, which deserve attention : 

‘* We must be prepared with fighting crews at an 
hour’s notice ; a these can only come from a reg- 
ular reserve. A full complement of volunteers from 
the merchant service, though in the finest spirit and 
condition, would not answer the purpose. They 
must be gunners as well as heroes. No doubt a 
couple of months’ practice, under a good captain, 
would make them all that could be desired ; but, to 
secure them this few weeks’ law, a trained and dis- 
ciplined crew must be at hand to bear the first brunt 
of the war. As no doubt can be entertained of the 
necessity of this provision, so few differences can 
exist upon the mode of ensuring it. ‘The men must 
have served as man-of-war’s men, for in no other 
school can they learn their duty ; and they must be 
kept either afloat or ashore, either in marine bar- 
racks or additional guardships. The only difficulty 
on this point would be found in the repugnance felt 
by seamen to enter for any but a particular vay aon 
under a particular ra ogy but the loss of this 
dom of election might be compensated by a small 
improvement in " ion, or p of ratings, 
po a if it were a4 thought to be fairly met by 
advantage of continuous instead of temporary em- 

loyments. 
. e new plan in arrangement at the Admiralty 
to which we have adverted would furnish crews 
practised in arms, and in considerable foree—enough 





certainly to meet any probable sudden emergency. 
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SPANISH PROSPECTS AND PRETENDERS. 


We quote from our contemporary another sug- 

ion deserving of consideration : 

‘¢ Next, then, there arises the question, how the 
balk of our sailors are to be obtained without re- 
course to impressment when necessity requires. 
One of the schemes for this purpose which has ob- 
tained the attention of two successive administrations 
is that of Lieutenant Bowden, of which the follow- 
ing is an outline :—Every merchant vessel is to 
earry, for every 150 tons of her register, one 
‘queen’s man’ and one ‘ queen’s boy,’ the first to 
be an able seaman, and the second not under fifteen 
years of age. The former is to be liable at any time 
and under any circumstances to serve in the royal 
navy, and the latter is to step into his full rank at 
the age of twenty. [he termof the queen’s man’s 
engagement is to be five years, renewable at its ex- 
piration for a like term, and then entitling him to a 
pension; and both he and the boy, in addition to 
their regular wages, are to receive a small monthly 
allowance from government. It is calculated that 
from London and Liverpool alone some 13,000 or 
14,000 able seamen could thus be procured ata few 
days’ notice, even if only one quarter of the vessels 
had been enabled to enter the prescribed number of 
queen’s men. The readiness of the men to accept 
these terms is presumed from the considerations that 
their wages would be increased, their time of servi- 
tude defined, their pension certain, and their chance 
very good of enjoying the advantages of the royal 
service without ever actually serving. Nor is it 
conceived that the masters of merchant vessels would 
be otherwise than consenting parties, inasmuch as 
they are not required to enter these men over and 
above their proper complements, but only as part of 
them, and since these men, and these only, would be 
liable to be taken away from their ships by any of 
her majesty’s vessels, a regulation which would 
inform them of the precise extent of their liability in 
the event of any sudden demand. The possible 


efficiency of merchant seamen for the higher duties | 


to which they may be rendered liable, is a consid- 
eration only second in importance to the regulations 
for securing their services by an equitable contract ; 
and a former suggestion of our correspondent’s 
deserves attention, as well as the hints thrown out 
in his present letter. It is to the effect that as this 
class of persons are exempt from the militia ballot, 
they should be required to attend a drill of their own 
on board an ‘exercising ship’ at certain periods 
while within certain limits of a port; and we are 
entirely of the gallant author’s opinion, that a few 
trifling prizes and a little tact in the captain-super- 
intendent would soon make this exercise a great 
deal more popular than skittles or nine-pins.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the nautical resources 
of Great Britain are ample, if the right uses be 
made of them, and in that is our immense superior- 
ity over our neighbors. Bacon says of minds, that 
there are some like milk, which will only bear one 
skimming. And so it is with the French marine— 
it only bears one skimming ; its cream is exhausted 
in the first brush of a war, and there an end.—Ex- 
aminer, 9 Jan. 





SPANISH PROSPECTS AND PRETENDERS. 


Tue Spanish queen's speech is the theme of this 
week. e French king’s will be that of next 
week. Our own will follow. We might add, that 
Mr. Polk’s m is not long known. Each of 
the governments that draw up their royal speeches, 
a Parliament, of whose support they are 
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uncertain. In view of this the French and Spanish 
sovereigns, like the Americans, are or will be timid. 
But M. Guizot and M. Isturitz deprecate wrath and 
opposition, and endeavor by mild language to con- 
ciliate froward or hostile parties. The English 
ministry is said to be about to do just the contrary, 
i. e., Show forth its intentions boldly, thereby ad- 
dressing them as much to the country, as to Parlia- 
ment, and then, if necessary, appeal from the deci- 
sion of the latter to that of the former. 

However, we shall have enough to do with them 
as they come forth. Spain, its young reign, its 
changing ministry, and its open Cortes, for the 
present command our attention. It is pretty evident 
that Christina’s baleful influence is on the wane, 
that the young queen and her spouse have more 
liberal leanings, that the new Cortes itself is more 
liberally inclined, and that even French influence 
cannot arrest this tendency, whether it is considered 
upward or downward. 

Some people are loud in congratulation upon this 
prospect of the French not being able to preserve 
their influence. And they chuckle in the idea of 
Louis Philippe’s having consummated so deep laid 
a plot, to reap no better immediate benefit. ere, 
however, is a mistake. It is no doubt a portion of 
Louis Philippe’s plan, that French influence be for 
the time eclipsed. What he looks to is, the preva- 
lence of liberalism, the triumph of the Exaltados. 
He has little doubt that the young queen, under the 
influence of the Infanta’s family, will fling herself 
into what he considers the revolutionary party. 
Now, his calculation is, that anarehy will from this 
ensue, that demagogues will rise to power, that the 
army will be discontented, that Carlist insurrections 
will take place, and, although not successful, will 
at all events distract, and distress, and weary the 
country. 

The result which Louis Philippe looks to is, that 
the Spaniards, weary and disgusted with their in- 
certitude and anarchy and bad government, will 
look to Paris, as the great centre of political wis- 
dom and calm, in which country the Fnfanta will, 
in the mean time, have rendered the hopes of the 
Moderado party bound to her, and the hopes of a 

juste milieu government for Spain directed to her. 

he time, imagines the king, cannot but come, 
when every Spaniard will turn to the Montpensiers 
as the last and only hope, and that England and 
Europe will, in lassitude or disgust of Spanish 
doings, consent. 

Such, we understand, is the plan, designed by 
the king of the French, and the accomplishment 
of that plan necessitates the decay, nay, the disap- 

arance of all French influence at Madrid. Count 

resson is still allowed to wield influence, and tc 
earry on his war of address, as he can. But now 
he must give way. And nothing would give more 
pleasure at the Tuileries than to see England iden- 
tify itself once more with the Fxaltados, and be- 
come responsible for their faults, their negligence, 
and their bad financiering. 

The best way for Spaniards and for Englishmen 
to defeat this plot, is for the former to constitute a 
truly national, and a really, not nominally, moderate 
party, one sinking past differences, (if Spaniards 
can,) rallying round the throne of Isabella, render- 
ing the interests of the court and the nation identi- 

, and granting to them necessary, constitutional, 
and municipal liberty. The great differences would 
be with the army. But if the young queen 
strongly express and persevere in her principles of 
constitutional freedom, the army cannot oppose. 
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“at will be 
impossible to prevent their assuming reins 
government, and keeping them, i they act 
with union. Bet withon ta 


y-based, y- 
minded, yet compact national y, Sporiah. Eber 
alism cannot hope to escape all the traps laid for it, 
all the enemies that surround it. 

It must be borne in mind, that Louis Philippe 
sod awkwardly — _— wy anes — 
royal marriages, that he creat prospect 
a disputed succession. Had the Infanta married 
Don Enrique, or a Spanish prince, no Spanish 
party would have questioned her right of succes- 
sion 


What do we see now! We see not merely a 
Spanish and legitimist party rise for the son of 
Carlos, but a constituti party too. The Mar- 
quis of Viluma, just elected president of the senate, 
is a faithful subject of the queen Isabella. But 
after her decease, he and his party now look to the 
Conde de Montemolin as the rightful heir, provided 
the Conde de Montemolin accepts and abides by the 
necessities of constitutional government. This he 
is said very frankly to do. 

We trust that land will have nothing to do 
with this dispute, whenever it may rise. It is a 
question for the Spaniards themselves ; and in order 
vo the Spaniards themselves settling it for their own 
interests and those of liberty, they must form a 
strong national party, able to im silence, con- 
ditions, or policy upon any candidate, instead of 
splitting into coteries, which will be at the service 
of every pretender, while the nation becomes the 
dupe and the sacrifice of all— Examiner, 9th Jan. 





THE GHOST OF GAFFER THUMB. 


For many quarters past the mealy-faced ghost 
of Gaffer Thumb has been rising through the trap- 
door in the Quarterly Review with his fee-fa-fum 
warnings, and well may the public cry, as king Ar- 
thur does, ‘* By Jove, this bo-peep ghost makes 
game of us,’’ for after universal destruction, he is 
threatening it with the remoter terrors of a red 
cow. 

‘“* We are,”’ says the Gaffer, ‘‘ we conscientiously 
believe, on the brink of a precipice.’’ On the 
brink! why, we were at the bottom of the preci- 
pice nine = months ago. Have we forgotten 

u 


those awful words in frightful capitals in the Quar- 
terly last pring ronouncing the repeal of the corn 
laws and the RUIN OF 1 COUNTRY to be 


one and the same thing. Well, being handsomel 
ruined outright, how can we now be on the brin 
of any precipice? We have had our final fall, and 
what else can there be to fear’ We must have 
came to the worst according to the past showing of 
the oe and what does he mean now by his 
warnings and cautions to the utterly and irretrieva- 
bly ruined country ? 
But it is the pestilent trick of this ghost of Gaffer 
Thumb to begin with the worst, and when the worst 
is done with, he resorts to some next to the worst 
terrors ; just as if your physician should tell you 
one moment that you were a man, and the 
next caution you against catching cold by lying ina 
damp grave. 
e had hoped it was fairly settled that we are 


GHOST OF GAFFER THUMB—INHALATION IN PARLIAMENT. 


completed. 
red cow is ir Robert Peel has set his 
heart on revolutionizing—whatt Taxation. The 


repeal of the corn laws having put an end to in- 
come, Sir Robert Peel is going to tax it solely and 
directly, which the Gaffer declares tantamount to 


ae ee. 
After meat, mustard, as the French say ; and, after 


ment has it not suffered by the showing of this same 
Quarterly ? 

When a great brewhouse was attacked and sacked 
in a riot, the chief clerk, who was of a very theatri- 
cal turn, upon the exhaustion of all the strong 
drink, addressed the mob, ‘* Ladies and gentlemen 
rioters, as all the strong beer is drunk out, I trust 
to you toextend your usual kindness and indulgence 
to the small, called upon at such very sudden and 
short notice.” Now, this is the sort of apology 
that the Quarterly owes to. its readers. Il its 
strong, its double X, its brown stout alarms, being 
drawn to the lees, it resorts to the small, the swipes 
of its vats. We protest against this anti-climax in 
the bug-a-boos. It is for the Quarterly to recant 
its assertion of ruin accomplished before it can pre- 
sume to terrify the publie with its predictions of 
ruin in prospect. It must not think to eat his cake 
and have his cake. He shall not have us at the 
brink and at the bottom of a precipice. After hav- 
ing ruined us with free-trade in a March number, he 
has no right to frighten us with the ruin of an in- 
come tax larger than the largest size in Deeember. 
Let him clear off the old score of bug-a-boos before 
he introduces new and minor ones. Either the old 
humbugs should swallow the new, or the new the 
old ; to accredit both is beyond mortal patience and 
credulity. — Examiner . 





INHALATION IN PARLIAMENT. 


Our merry friend Punch proposes the applieation 
of the vapor of ether in Parliament, so that meas- 
ures may be passed, and parties cut up to minced 
meat without any pain to the sufferers. But a 
further use of stil ater humanity may be made 
of the inhalation. Every member should be pro- 
vided with his bag of ether vapor, and should make 
application of it when any of the many bores rise 
to address the house. Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. 
Peter Borthwick would thus be quite deprived of 
their terrors. The house will on such occasions 
present an peng like that of a stand of hack 
carriages, when each steed has its nose-bag on. It 
will be interesting to compare the sensations of a 


member under the speech of a bore of the first mag- 
nitude, and that of a patient undergoing an ampu- 
tation. 

Ministers, and chiefs of parties or ghests of par- 
ties under attack, will of course have recourse to 
their nosé-bags. We think we see Sir Robert Peel 





now ruined by the abolition of the corn laws, for 


with the bladder to his mouth while Mr. D’Israeli 
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1s administering eter. Upon this occasion we 
will venture to predict that no other member will want 
anose-bag. To the benevolent mind it will be a most 
pleasing spectacle to observe the ethereal compla- 
eency of Sir Robert while Mr. D'Israeli is operating 
on his character, so different from the tortured ex- 

ression that has been hitherto exhibited under such 
inflictions. 

To members failing in their speeches the nose- 
bag will be a great comfort. Upon the commence- 
ment of coughing, and scraping, and scuffling, the 
speaker will apply the bladder to his lips, and ac- 
quire complacency. At the termination of his ora- 
tory he will take a long draught of vapor, and be 
insensible even to the pleasure which his cessation 
has given the house. 

Upon certain occasions it might be desirable to 
resolve the whole house into an atmosphere of ether 
vapor, so that every member should be at ease, even 
though the motion be one of finance, and so hateful 
as the prolongation or augmentation of the income 
tax.—Examainer. 





THE PROPER AUTHORITY FOR OMNIBUS 
IMPROPRIETIES. 


A man and his wife get into an omnibus. The 
wife complains to him that the gentleman in drab 
opposite to her is pressing against her in a way 
offensive to modesty. The husband moves the 
offender’s legs—the offender kicks the husband in 
the stomach—the husband breaks the kicker’s head 
—the kicker complains of an assault—the magis- 
trate, Mr. Broughton, disposes of the case as fol- 
lows : 

** Mr. Broughton told the defendant the law did 
not permit the evidence of a wife to be received in 
a case to which her husband was a party, and that 
although he had no doubt the defendant had acted 
under the notion that the lady had been insulted in 
the manner described, he should, if he felt himself 
aggrieved, have appealed to the conductor or proper 
authority for protection, and not have taken the law 
into his own hands, which he was altogether un- 
warraated in doing. The assault complained of had 
been clearly established, and he should therefore 
order the defendant to pay a penalty to the queen 
of 60s., or in default be committed to the house of 
correction for one monta.’’ 

But which was the first assault! Mr. Broughton 
says the husband ought not to have taken the law 
into his own hands, but the previous question is, 
whether the complainant ought to have taken the 
law into his own legs! The broken head was the 
retort for the kick on the stomach. 

Mr. Broughton is good enough to inform hus- 
bands what they are to do in such delicate, or rather 
indelicate predicaments as the one described. The 
husband is by no means to meddle with the peccant 
legs, but is to appeal to the conductor, or proper 
authority, for protection. This is somewhat vague 
—the conductor, or proper authority! The hus- 
band appeals to the conductor, vulgarly called the 
ead—** Mr. Cad, a gentleman here in drab is taking 
liberties with my wife.’? The cad’s reply is that 
there is license for thirteen, and that how we sit 
or stow their legs is none of his business. ho 
then, is the ‘* proper authority’ to whom complaint 
is to be addressed! The first policeman.—* Officer, 
a gentleman here in drab is, and has been for the 
last half hour, taking liberties with my wife.” 
** Cannot interfere, sir; have not seen the assault.’’ 


OMNIBUS IMPROPRIETIES—-NEW POTATO CROP—-HISTRIONIC TALENT. 
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Where else is he to look for the “‘ proper author- 
ity?’ In answer to his wife’s complaints he is to 
say—‘* Wait, my dear, till we meet with a proper 
authority.”” He is by no means to think of dis- 
turbing the offender’s legs, for, if he does, he will 
get a kick in the meine: yet for answering it with 
a thump on the head, he will have to pay a fine of 
60s., or to suffer a month’s imprisonment in the 
house of correction. 

But what is a magistrate to dot Is he to sanc- 
tion breaches of the peace’ No; but he may ex- 
tend his inquiry beyond the question who took the 
law into his own hands to the antecedent one, 
whether lawless use had been made of the legs. 

We should like to see a gentleman with a head 
broken for his freedoms sentenced to fine or impris- 
onment for the provocation to his chastisement. 
We say this with no reference to the merits of the 
particular case before Mr. Broughton, and with ap- 
plication only to his abstract view of indecencies in 
omnibuses.— Examiner. 





Tue New Porato Crop.—lIt is with extreme 
regret that we refer to an article from the ‘‘ Garden- 
er’s Chronicle,’’ from which it appears that the dis- 
ease has appeared in potatoes which have been re- 
cently grown by artificial heat. The first intimation 
of the disease was last year received in the same 
manner, and at an early period ; but the warning 
which Dr. Lindley, the editor of the ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Chronicle,’’ then gave of the probable recurrence 
of the calamity in the general crop, was unfortu- 
nately disregarded. We trust that the experience 
of last year will give its proper weight to the fact, 
that the disease has now reappeared, and will daly 
limit, for the present season, any attempts to grow 
the potato as a staple article of food. The reap- 
pearance of this disastrous visitation must make cer- 
tain what is now sufficiently probable, that the sus- 
pended corn laws will be converted into a permanent 
measure, and free trade in grain finally and fully 
established.— Manchester Guardian. 





From the Examiner. 
PRICE OF HISTRIONIC TALENT. 


Mr. Bunn had a mind to resuscitate the drama, 
and to this end he desired to resuscitate Mrs. But- 
ler, who had no objection to restore the stage by 
returning to it, provided only, it seems, that a hun- 
dred pounds a night should be the moderate price 
of the service. 

Astounding to say, Mr. Bunn thought this de- 
mand excessive, as times go, and went into a caleu- 
lation showing that such pay would never pay ; 
which he wound up by offering to the ci-devant Miss 
Fanny Kemble the same nightly salary that Mrs. 
Siddons had, in her greatest celebrity, 50/. The 
trumpery proposal was peremptorily refused, much 
as Mrs. Siddons herself might have spurned the offer 
of twenty-five shillings a week. 

So, after all, if we have no drama it is not for 
Jack of performers of unmatched talent, who remain 
unemployed in retirement becanse either managers 
or the public will not pay the modest price for the 


, | Service. 


Here is Mrs. Butler, who on the most moderate 
calculation has three times the merit of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, for 1007. a night, the price which the former 
puts on her performances, is fully equal to 150/. in 
the time of depreciated currency and high war prices 

































































ae Mrs. Siddons delighted the world for 50/7. a 
night. 

And from this instance we may infer others ; we 
have not a doubt that there are John Kembles and 
Garricks, though living in obseurity, who would 
consent to play if they could only get their hun- 
dreds a night. But, alas! they lack encourage- 
ment, and we greatly fear will continue to do so, 
unless, indeed, a theatre be established at a propor- 
tionate seale of prices for admission—say five 
guineas the boxes, three guineas the pit, a guinea 
the first gallery, and half a guinea for the ph 

The neglect of genius is, however, so shocking 
that we have our doubts not only whether Mrs. But- 
ler, who puts such a value on herself, would draw 
audiences to such a theatre as we have imagined, 
but whether the existing prices would be paid for 
the exhibition of the resuscitated drama in her per- 
son. ‘There are many persons who hold to the old 
proverb that “‘ enough is as good as a feast,’’ and 
who, having sufficiently seen Miss Kemble twenty 
years ago, are content therewith for the present 
century. If there are any of a more persevering 
tura, let them see what they have lost in this char- 
acteristic correspondence, in which, let us observe, 
the prose of Mr. Bunn appears not less remarkable 
than his lyric effusions. ie regrets be felt where 
they may, Mr. Bunn is not to be pitied, and should 
be forever grateful for his escape : 


** London, Jan. 9. 

‘* Madam—lIn entertaining the question you were 
polite enough to submit to me—that of your return 
to the stage—I was actuated by a sincere desire to 
resuscitate, as far as the limited talent of the coun- 
try would admit, the precarious position of the 
drama—an effort only to be made, with a chance 
of success, through the moderate expectations of its 

rofessors. The establishment of Drury Lane, 

ing exclusively devoted to opera and ballet, you 
require considerable reinforcement to admit of your 
performances being sustained in a manner due to 
the public, to yourself, and to the character of the 
theatre. My present expenses are nearly 200/. per 
night, and I could not calculate on a less nightly 
addition than 50/., in the engagement of extraneous 
talent, and in preparation. If, then, to this 250. 
per night be added the 100/. demanded by you, 
there would be a certain liability of 3507. on each 
of your performances. I question if an average 
receipt could be realized to that amount, to say 
nothing of the detriment caused to three nights in 
the week by a predominant attraction on the others. 
If it would suit you to lend your powerful codper- 
ation to the reéstablishment of the drama on the 
highest terms awarded to your illustrious relative 
Mrs. Siddons, viz. 50/. per night, | would devote 
all my means to the furtherance of so laudable an 
undertaking, and immediately negotiate with those 
artistes essential to the upholding of it. 

**T have the honor to be, Madam, your obedient 


servant, if 
“A. Bunn. 
“ Mrs, Butler. 


‘* P. S—If, however, your performances were 
confined to readings, and to dramatic scenes, | think 
the nightly sum you ask might be realized.” 


REPLY. 
‘* Bannisters, Southampton, 5 
jow- 


Sunday, Jan. 10, 1847. 
‘* Sir—You desired that I would state my 
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est terms for acting at Drury Lane, and I did so. 
I regret that they did not suit you. 
**] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Frances Anne Burtier. 
“To Alfred Bunn, Esq.’’ 


[A fortnight later we see this :] 


Mas. Burter’s Returns to tHe Stace.—lIt 
appears that Manchester is to be the town in which 

rs. Butler (late Fanny Kemble) wil! make her 
reappearance on the » Mr. Knowles, the pro- 
prietor of our Theatre al, having concluded an 
arrangement with her. The terms offered and ac- 
ce are exceedingly liberal. The first character 
in which Mrs. Butler will appear will be her origi- 
nal one of Julia, in the Hunchback. 





BLACK-FISHING. 


Ir is generally known that salmon, during the 
winter months, swim up rivers to spawn; and, 
having obeyed this instinctive impulse, that they 
return in a Jean and unsound condition to the ocean. 
To attack and kill the poor creatures while swim- 
ming up the streams, burdened with spawn, is cruel 
and murderous, for it is annihilating myriads of 
salmon which the spawn would in due season pro- 
duce. To kill them coming down is not Jess brutal, 
for the animals are not in a fit state to be eaten : 
they are foul fish. In order to protect salmon in 
these circumstances, the law establishes a close time, 
during which, under heavy penalties, they must not 
be captured. Nevertheless, killing salmon while 
the rivers are legally shut is an exceedingly com- 
mon offence. Along the whole course of the 
Tweed, and other rivers, this species of poaching 
is perpetrated nightly, on an extensive scale, by 
bands of men prepared to offer a determined resist- 
ance to authority. The plan usually pursued is to 
walk along the banks of the stream with burning 
wisps of straw or fagots, and the instinet of the sal- 
mon drawing them towards the light, they are read- 
ily speared. Many fish are thus kilied while in the 
act of spawning. ‘Touching the injurious conse- 
quences, individual and social, arising from these 
unfair practices, the following — occur in an 
article on the subject in the Peeblesshire Adver- 
tiser, a small monthly paper of the kind we have 
frequently commended :— 

‘*During the spawning season, not only the 
appearance, but the habits of the salmon are totally 
changed ; the timid fish which, in its healthy state, 
is seared by a shadow, hiding itself in the deepest 
and strongest water, now exposes itself in the ebb- 
est streams, with often scarcely enough of water to 
cover it, so that it can be caught with the greatest 
facility by means of any device, however simple, or 
indeed without the assistanee of any device, but 
simply with the hand, so thoroughly does it put 
itself in the power of man at this season. It must 
be obvious, therefore, that if, in the violation of 
reason, mankind do not hesitate in destroying the 
fish, the law must be applied to prevent the utter 
extinction of the species. It is not unusual] to hear 
persons, in their to vindicate a course to 
which they are addicted, that the fish, under 
Providence, expose themselves in the manner de- 
scribed, that they may easily fall into the hands of 
the people at a time when the necessity of using 
them for food is greatest. As well might they argue 
that birds and other animals might be destroyed 
when in a similar state; for assuredly no animal 
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undergoes more deterioration than salmon do in 
similar circumstances. It is more on account of 
the welfare of the population, than any other rea- 
son, that we would endeavor to dissuade them from 
this pursuit. We may safely assert that no man 
can systematically follow any occupation denounced 
by the law of his country without having his moral 
nature grievously outraged; the very fact of its 
being forbidden, calls into exercise many degrading 
qualities—low cunning and duplicity of every de- 
scription being necessary to commit and conceal the 
offeace. It often results, too, in the commission of 
crimes at first not contemplated by the unfortunate 
persons themselves; namely, among others, in 
resisting the officers of the law, for which, instead 
of having to answer for the statutory offence of kill- 
ing salmon in forbidden time, they may have to 
answer to a charge of assault, or, it may be, of 
murder! This is not a hypothetical case—it has 
unfortunately frequently arisen out of this and sim- 
ilar pursuits.”’ 

So much may be said of the injurious conse- 


quences of black-fishing / as it is called; but we | 


should scarcely be justified in dismissing the subject 
without pointing out what we conceive to be the 
source of the evil. For four hundred years, as may 
be seen from acts of Parliament, the law has been 
endeavoring to prevent this kind of poaching, and 
it has failed. In vain are the prisons more or less 
crowded every winter with black-fishers; in vain 
are heavy pecuniary penalties exacted ; in vain are 
men ruined, generation after generation: the crime 
is now as rife as it was in the fifteenth century. 
Has it never occured to the administrators of the 
law that there must be some cause for all this? 
Are they not aware of the excuse which black-fish- 
ers employ when challenged for their conduct? 
Let us give voice to this grumbling apology. ‘The 
excuse of the men is, ‘*‘ that they are dwellers on 
the banks of the river, and that if they did uot catch 
the fish in close time, they would never be able to 
get them at all; because gentlemen, at the estuary 
and other places, set stake-nets to intercept and 
catch them wholesale.’’ Such is their mode of 
reasoning ; and rude as it is, it carries with it an air 
of justification. We are not sure that the practice 
is not, in many instances, carried on from motives 
of vengeance, irrespective of any — of profit. If 
such really be the case, how deplorable are the 
results ensuing from heedless legislation—a regular 
system of demoralization arising from the constant 


effort to protect the interests of one party at the | 


expense of another! ‘To an unprejudiced observer, 
it will seem clear that the practice followed by 
landed proprietors, at the mouths of rivers, of sweep- 
ing up salmon wholesale, and so depriving all above 
them of any inducement to angle at the proper sea- 
sons, is inconsistent with equity, and must ever 
excite hostile feelings. What common sense points 
out is this: rivers, from their source to their junction 
with the ocean, with all the creatures which dwell 
in them, are public property, or at Jeast should be 
considered as such. It is true the law has impart- 
ed a right of private property with respect to the 
capturing of salmon by stake-nets ; but surely this 
requires revisal and modification, with a view to 
the public advantage. At present, as we lament to 
observe, the populace on the banks of rivers are in 
a continua] embroilment respecting the right of fish- 
ing, and, as above stated, mercilessly destroy the 

on at illegal periods. What we desire to press 
is, be peng reconsideration of the whole question, 
in r to allay disputes, and to give each man an 
interest in preserving the law inviolate. 


BLACK-FISHING-—-THE POPE-—TRUST IN GOD. 
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Tue Pore.—It is scarcely a year since there reached 
the Court of Rome, information of a very immoral 
character respecting the clergy of a large part of 
South America, particularly of Chili. Archbishops, 
bishops, curates, the smallest monklets even, allowed 
themselves the greatest license. They lived publicly 
with women, either white or black, surrounded by 
children of ali colors. Gregory XVI., desirous to 
repress and punish these abuses, sent out the most 
severe and energetic of all his cardinals. It was 
upon Monseigneur Mastai Forreti that the choice of 
the holy father fell. This prelate, armed with fuli 
powers from the successor of St. Peter, showed him- 
self worthy of the confidence which had been placed 
in him, by punishing with severity and justice; al- 
most all the high ecclesiastical dignitaries were 
changed ; the others strictly reproved and warned 
that a close watch would be kept over them. All 
went well, and order was restored while the cardinal 
remained in the coantry ; but scarcely had the vessel 
which carried him to Europe lost sight of the shores 
of America, than those who had been punished rebel- 
| led and attempted to resume their offices, and a hor- 
rible pell-mell arose more bloody than the Lutrin of 
| Boileau. After a sharp contention, it was agreed to 
|refer to the supreme judge, that the prelate sent by 
|the pope to establish order had only brought about 
| trouble and almosta civil war, and that it was neces- 
|sary to send a deputation to Rome, that the author 
|of the evil might be brought to punishment. AL 
| these dissensions, these battles, these arrangements 
‘which concluded in a union against the common 
enemy, consumed some time. At last the ambassa- 
|dors departed. But while all this was going on at 
|Chil, much more serious events were transpiring at 
|Rome. Gregory XVI. was dead and Cardinal Mastai 
| had inherited the tiara of St. Peter. The new pope 
| learned privately the arrival of the ambassadors from 
Chili and the object of their voyage. Thus they had 
scarcely set f-ot in the Roman states, than without 
| leaving them time to speak to any one, they received 
| orders to present themselves to the pope. This haste, 
| they thought boded well for them, and they hoped to 
|panish severely the imprudent cardinal who had 
,meddled with their affairs. It was in this frame of 
mind that they reached the Vatican. They were im- 
}mediately introduced. After the genuflexions and 
jeustomary salutations they raised their eyes, but 
jactually drew back with fear and amazement, for the 
|holy father, the pope, was the same man, of whom 
|they had come tocomplain. They stammered out in 
‘confusion a few words—Pius IX. feigned ignorance 


to suppose 








|of the object of their visit, and ap 
‘that they had come in testimony of their obedience 
and submission. He received them very kindly, 
entertained them during their stay in Rome, and sent 
|them back to Chili with instructions more severe 
,even than the former ones, of which they had come 
to complain.—Daily Advertiser, from the Courrier des 
Etats Unis. 





Trust 1x Gop.—When all means are strengthless 
and dead, and yet the mercy comes “0,” says a soul, 
“ now I see that God is God Almighty, God all-suffi- 
cient.”’ “She that is a widow, and desolate,” saith 
the apostle, “trusteth in God.” We seldom trust in 
God till a desolation comes upon the means, then we 
learn to trust in God. So long as one who is learn- 
ing to swim can touch the bottom—can touch the 
earth with his foot, he does not commit himself to the 
stream ; but when he can feel no bottom, then he 
commits himself to the mercy of the waves. Now, 
so long as a man can stand upon the second cause, 
and can feel the bottom with his feet, he does not 
commit himself to the stream of mercy; but when 
once the second cause is gone, and he cannot feel the 
bottom, then he commits himself to the stream of 
mercy. 











From Chambers’ Journal 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 





of these is likewise the most ancient—having been 
built in the time of the last generation ; 


> opens which so often 
the present day. Its nds, besides, are more 
extensive, and more finely-wooded, than those of 
its neighbors ; and, taken altogether, were it not for 
its fagade forming nearly a line with the public road, 
it might well seem entitled to the name of a gentle- 
man’s seat. 

This house is a favorable specimen of that class 
of the “homes of England’’ to which it ; 
namely, the abodes of the wealthy and res 

ilies, who spend their fortunes in the towns 
where they have made them ; only retiring a little 
way from the bustle of the streets, and surroundi 
themselves with the comforts which, having 
by their i and integrity, they have a right 
to enjoy. The interior at this moment presents a 
picture of the quiet yet somewhat luxurious re- 
spectability which might be anticipated from the 
outward aspect of the house. It is far on in the 
evening, but the family are still enjoying the long 
twilight, helping it a little with one of the earliest 
fires of the season. They consist of a lady and 
ntleman, persons of middle life, and several chil- 

n and young a a ; all taking advan of the 
holiday interval between daylight and ight to 
do as little, and feel as comfortable, as possible. 
The father might seem, at first sight, to form an 
exception; for he is walking in silence up and 
down the floor; but this is only a habit—and every 
now and then he pauses in the midst of his medita- 
tions to look at his wife and family, in their large 
and handsomely-furnished room, and then at the 
evening out of doors, gathering dark and bleak 
round the common, and to feel, without expressing 
it, a deep thankfulness to for his position. 

‘* Papa,”’ said one of the children who was stand- 
ing at the window, ‘‘ the man is still there: he is 
sitting on the chain.” 

‘Is he?” replied the father vacantly, and he 
oy his — walk. isd a 
‘* He is now leaning against the lam ”” sai 

another by and by ; She looks so loodlg't”” 

** Perhaps he is very poor,”’ remarked the eldest 
girl softly, who was sitting by the fireside. ‘* Mam- 
ma, I daresay, will allow you to give him some 
bread and cold meat !’’ 

** Do you think, papa,” said the little boy, who 
was still gazing earnestly out of the window—*‘ do 
you think that man has any house to go to, or an 
children, or any friends to take care for him! He 
looks so very, lonely !’’ The father, thus 
appealed to, joe at the window mechanically, 
and looked in the required direction. He had him- 
self observed the man, though half unconsciously, 
for a considerable time. ‘There seemed to be some 
fascination for this stranger about the spot ; for he 
had returned to it again and again during the even- 
ing, now looking up at the house, and then round 
the common, which was bounded by the road before 
it. Before the warmth of day had been entirely 
lost, he had occasionally thrown himself down u 
the grass; but when air became chill, he 
walked along the road, or leant upon the chain 
which connected the row of chestnuts before the 


gardens and pleasure-grounds. The most distant | i 


; and 
accordingly, it has hardly anything of the eard-board | i 
avian armen = 





‘* Papa,” cried one of the children, bursting into 
the room, ‘‘I am so glad! The man is hungry, 
and we have made him sit down in the hall, and 


‘“* Nonsense !”’ interrupted the mother; ‘he 
must take your papa for somebody else of the 
name.”’ 

**'To be sure he must,” said the little boy who 
had remained so long at the window ; “ for he asked 
if you had any nephews—’”’ Here the father started 
so violently as to attract the attention of the whole 


oe Go on,” said he in a troubled voice. 
** And when I said no, that you had never any 
hews, he started—just as you did now!’’ The 
turned away, and resumed his walk, but his 
pace was at first broken and hurried. He became 
calm, however, by degrees ; and it was in his usual 
tone he desired them to ring for lights to the library, 

and to send the man to him there. 

The library was an octagonal room, with 
well-filled bookeases reaching on all sides to the 
lofty roof; and the idea of scholar-like seclusion 
was rendered complete by the inner side of the door 
being covered with imitative volumes, ing 
in with the rest; so that, when it was 
shut, there seemed to be athe rhe eons or 
egress, except by the large a y Gothic window 
looking “wa trees, A lamp depended from 
the roof by a chain, and its ed light brought 
out unobtrusively the gilding of the books and book- 
eases. A pair of lighted wax candles stood on the 
study-table near the fire, and beside it, seated in an 
ample library chair, the master of the house awaited 
the appearance of his destitute gees. 

The man presently entered room, and shut- 
ting the door gently behind him, gave a quick, 
curious glance round the walls, and advanced 
slowly to the table. He was probably not older 
than his host, but the hair of the one was only griz- 
zled, while that of the other was gray. The brow 
ee ee 
deeply indented, not by the parallel li thought 
or Seay, but the irregular wrinkles of anxiety, 
passion—perhaps crime. The one had a calm, 
reflective eye, and a mild though determined ex- 
pression ; while the glance of the other, full of fear 
mingled with defiance, was habitually restless, 
bespeaking a life of vicissitudes and expedients. 


the finical, and eat pm! nicest discrimination 


«Even so, Walter,” said the master of the 
house ; “it is thus we meet !’’ 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 


* And as if we had never parted,’’ replied the 
quest, ‘ but for an hour ora day! Why, it seems 
as if there was not even a out of its place! 
Nothing is —— but ourselves; and you are 
only changed by having become some twenty years 
older; while I—how is this, William—cousin 
William,” continued he passionately, ‘‘why is this? 
What was the difference in our crime which has 
made this difference in our fortunes *’’ 

* T can tell you how it is,’’ said William calmly, 
‘but not why it is; and even after we exchange 
revelations, I am of opinion that we shall still be in 
the dark.’ 

** No matter ; I am curious to hear, and I shall 
not hesitate to tell. I have nothing to conceal ; no 
motive for concealment; no house, no home, no 
family, no fortune, no respectability! I am more 
independent than you. Ha! ha! Proceed.” 

‘©’ When we arrived at Liverpool,’ said William 
slowly, like a man whose mind is busy in endeav- 
oring to recall the past—*‘ after si 

a know, I know: go on. Our uncle was cold 
and harsh. We were treated more like slaves than 
assistants in his business and portions of his blood. 
We were, besides, young, sanguine, adventurous. 
The manners of the day and the place led us into 
dissipation ; and if we did take what he ought to 
have given, and only a portion of what he would 
have left us at his death—Go on; 1 understand. 
When we arrived at Liverpool a 

* After robbing our uncle.’’ 

“ How '—this from you !’’—and Walter’s eyes 
travelled unconsciously round the beautiful library. 

‘Tt is merely the truth. It was our intention to 
proceed to some foreign country, with the vague 
notion of pushing our fortune “ 

“ And of sending back to our uncle, as soon as 
it might be in our power, the money we had made 
our stepping-stone. Do you forget that?” 

* Pshaw !”’ 

“ Why, William, you are a worse reprobate than 
{! I cannot think of my first felony, even when 
alone, without summoning to my assistance all the 
excuses | can find.’’ 

**My plan is different. When we arrived at 
Liverpool it was late, and we went to bed in the 
same room. I could not sleep. But it was fear 
that haunted me, not conscience. At every sound 
in the house I started in affright; and when, in the 
middle of the night, I heard the street door open, 
and a heavy, stern-sounding foot ascend the stair, 
the bed shook with my tremor. How I envied 
a I might have thought, but for — dee 

athing, that you were dead; and in that case 
should have envied you still more. But at length 
the dawn came ; and by degrees the rising hum of 
the great town; and then my wearied senses sunk 
into . When I awoke, I was alone!”’ 

“What was your first thought?’’ demanded 
Walter suddenly. 

“ That you had robbed me in turn.”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“The idea, under the circumstances, was nat- 
ural—nay, unavoidable, in our state of mutual 
crinie ; but it turned out to be incorrect. My share 
of the booty was safe; and I concluded that, not 
wishing to disturb me, you had gone out to inquire 
about the sailing of a vessel. An hour passed 
away—two. What could have become of yout 
Had you determined to shake off the association of 
& companion you could not trust? Were you now 
on your way to some other seaport to escape from 
me? On-tind: you boon wrvented fa the street, and 
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carried to jail? If so, would you betray me? 
These were the questions that coursed each other 
through my mind ; and at last a loud knocking at 
the door of my room threw me into an agony of 
terror. ‘ The coach for —— goes at twelve!’ 
cried a rough voice. How my heart leapt! The 
name of my native place brought with it a thousand 
associations ; and my dead parents seemed to pass 
through the room, followed by every acquaintance 
I had in the town, and at last, closing the cortége, 
by my uncle ; all bending eyes of sorrow, wonder, 
and reproach upon me as they glided away and dis- 
appeared. I buried my face in my hands and 
wept.” 

** No!—did you? I see it now.” 

** This tranquillized my spirit, and dressing my- 
self hastily, I went out in search of you. I roamed 
through the principal streets, and along the inter- 
minable docks, fancying every moment that some 
one turned to look at me, and more than once dart- 
ing into a lane, as I saw in the distance a figure 
which I persuaded myself I knew. At length I 
found my way back to the inn. The room was 
still solitary. Nothing was there but the thin 
and persons of the past; and sitting down in 
midst of the spectral show, ghastly, trembling, and 
bathed in a cold sweat, I gave myself up for a time 
to all the horrors of my situation. I was startled 
from my reverie by another loud knocking at the 
door of my room, and the rough voice cried this 
time—‘ Only five minutes to twelve !’’’ Here Wil- 
liam wiped his brow with his perfumed handker- 
chief. 

‘“* Go on,”’ cried Walter impatiently. 

** | cannot tell precisely what followed. I have 
a confused recollection of rushing down the stairs ; 
of forcing my way through a crowd; of being 
cursed and struck for my rudeness ; of shouting 
after the coach, which had just started, till my 
brain reeled and my voice was lost. When I re- 
cover the thread of my narrative, 1am on my way 
to this place at the rate of ten miles an hour.” 

** Never mind the thread of your narrative,’’ in- 
terrupted Walter moodily. ‘* You confessed ; you 
laid the blame upon me; you were forgiven—and 
there is an end.”’ 

** Would that such had been the case! But 1 
did not confess, because I knew that I should not 
be forgiven. The door being accidentally ajar, I 
made my way to my own quarters without being 
seen, first stealing into this room and replacing the 
money. No one came to look after me, for no one 
knew that I was in the house. I heard hour after 
hour strike ; the daylight vanished by degrees ; and 
when it became utterly dark, I crept shivering into 
bed. Fatigue, terror, agony of mind, and hunger 
—for I had eaten nothing all day—did their work ; 
and I was found by the servants the next morning 
in a raging fever. From that day to this I never 
was asked a single question upon the subject! My 
impression is, that the vague guesses of the servants 
were received by my uncle as authentic information ; 
that it was supposed that, on hearing of your flight, 
I had pursued, in order to bring you back, and that 
mortification and disappointment had occasioned my 
illness.” 

“ Was there ever fortune like this? 


Why, you 
might have ke 


the money, and it would have been 

supposed that | had taken the whole. And per- 

haps you did? Come, let us not have half confi- 
; only wait til] I get to mine !”’ 

“* You forget,”’ said William gently, “ that I am 

here—and thus. But if you will not believe your 














own eyes, where is the use of my words? There 
are witnesses, however—hark !”’ and a knock was 
heard at the door, accompanied by a confused bab- 
ble of small voices. It was the children, 
brought by the nursemaid for the kiss of good- 
night ; and in they walked, or tottered, i 
to their ages, with their snowy nightgowns, and 
white caps tied under their chin, and their rosy 
faces, dimpled with loving smiles, as they held up 
their little mouths to their father. Some of them 
offered their hands to their acquaintance of the hall ; 
but the rough, shabby, destitute-looking man turned 
away to pore intently on the fire ; although, when 
the door closed upon the children, his heretofore 
accomplice could see that his whole frame was 
shaken with sileat sobs. 

‘*T have little more to tell,’ continued William. 
‘* My illness gave me time for reflection; and the 
thoughts of my crime, though at first a spectre to 
affright, became at length a beacon to warn and to 
guide. My uncle seemed cold and stern to the last ; 
and yet I often think that I should have found some 
opportunity of unburthening my heart, if an illness 
of any duration had sieandel his death. But he was 
called suddenly away when I was still a very young 
man, and before a more mature observation of the 
world had led me to perceive how mistaken youth 
frequently are in their estimate of the supposed aus- 
terity of age. At his death, I found myself the 
heir of his business and mopersy 5 and I had the 
misery of discovering, by he ind yet solemn terms 
of his will, that I had all along misju him—that 
his coldness was merely superficial, the result of 
hard experience and habitual thoughtfulness. In 
short, I married ; I became a father; and I sd 

** And you forgo:,’’ added Walter bitterly, ‘* that 
you were once a - 

**Felon! Never The fact is proved, as you 
will soon learn, by my name being well known in 
the annals of this town—I may say of this kingdom 
—among those of the men who have worked hard- 
est for the prevention of crime and the reformation 
of criminals.’’ Walter rose hastily from his chair, 
and took two or three turns up down the room, 
with long, irregular strides, crushing his hands 
within each other. He then sat down again gently, 
almost timidly, and began his relation in a low 
voice. 

‘* When I awoke,”’ said he, “‘ on that memorable 
morning in Liverpool, it was some time before I 
could understand where I was, or what had hap- 
pened. Our scheme, you know, was not a sudden 
one ; we had accustomed ourselves to it by degrees ; 
and I had come to think it at least an off-hand, dash- 
ing, spirited affair. But that room was so silent! 
The hum of the town circled round without enter- 
ing it, as it were ; and you—you were like a corpse ; 
white, ghastly, mute, motionless, dead. I could 
not breathe. I jumped up with a sensation of chok- 
ing. I threw on my clothes violently ; I would not 
awaken ws intentionally ; but I dragged about the 
chairs; | coughed, whistled, sung! and at length, 
enraged at your insensibility, | went forth to gasp 
in the open air. No warning met my ear—no mes- 
senger from heaven gave me tidings of the coach— 
no mystic voice came to aid the whisperings of my 
conscience and my heart! A bdcane. heavy 
sky hung over the town; the streets were crowded 
with phantoms whom I knew not, and who knew 
not me ; the rush of the carriage wheels was as the 
rush of the viewless winds over a desert. I was 
suddenly asked, as I leant over one of the piers, 
looking into the Gull waseen, whether k wank not 
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* You yon wow: _ The wind, which was with 
us going down river, was against us comin, 
back ; and as it had increased in force, the panna, | 
half-hour, notwithstanding all our exertions—grow- 
ing more and more frantic on my part, as the time 
passed on—became at least three hours before we 
regained the pier. A misgiving, I could not tell of 
what nature, came over my mind, as I threaded my 
way through the streets to the inn. Still there was 
no warning ; | heard no voice louder than another 
among the inarticulate murmurs of the town ; and 
when a church clock struck twelve as I , it 
fell upon my heart, not like a peal for living, 
but a knell for the dead. Before the sound was 
well out of my ear, I was once more in the deserted 
room—alone in my guilt, friendless and companion- 
less in my despair !’ 

Up to this moment there had been something 
almost touching in the tone of Walter’s voice—it 
seemed as if the young children had left some holy 
influence in the room, But here, smiting the table 
suddenly with his hand, he continued his narrative in 
a hoarse rude voice, and with an air of the desperado, 
so marked, that it might have seemed in part assumed. 
William in the mean time sat watching him with a 
calm and deep attention, on which not a tone or 

ure was lost. 

** Well, what was to be done. I was now alone 
—mark that—alone! There was not a human being 
in the world to whom I was not an object either of 
indifference or execration—who would not either 
have passed me by as a stranger, or arrested me for 
a felon. This is rarely the case even with the 
worst of criminals. Even in the bush of Van Die- 
men’s Land—and I know Van Diemen’s Land !— 
the ranger herds with the savages when he is cut 
off from his fellows. Now, look youhere. I went 
to London, when at length I had made up my mind 
that you had thrown off one whom you not trust, 
and gone to try the world on your own account. 
But in London I was still alone ; though not long! 
There is only one kind of society there that is freely 
open to the unintroduced ; and that is the society 

the depraved and the desperate. And what was 
I, that I should scorn such a resource? I was like 
yourself; I remembered that I was a felon; but I 
remembered it under different circumstances. I 
bethought myself that every shilling I spent was 
the produce of theft, till crime became a portion, as 
it were, of my existence! What could come of 
this when my money was spent—when, enervated 

vice and misery, I could no longer look for em- 

t—when the comrades of my brute enjoy- 

ments jeered me alike for my poverty and my 
cowardice What could come of it, I say?’ 

**You had two courses; and i i 
your dreadful experience, you deliberately chose the 
worst.’ 


‘“« That is false! It was not through deliberation, 
but in a fit of madness, aggravated by drunkenness, 
that I became a housebreaker! I was seized in 
the midst of my first crime—tried—and cast for 
fifteen years’ transportation. The judge said it was 
a bad job. Perhaps he was right ; that I know 
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little about.’ Walter’s voice here became faint. 
The paroxysm to which he had wrought himself up 
was past ; he had told the worst, and felt the worst, 
and he now went on in a subdued tone. 

‘*] have little more to tell ; for as I look back on 
these fifteen years, there is hardly one incident that, 
at this distance of time and place, appears to be dis- 

inguished from another. I believe I ‘ behaved 

well;’ at least I got a ticket of leave as soon as it 
could be legally granted. After the term was over, 
I tried to do something in Hobart Town; but it 
was not to be. I was ill—I was home-sick—I lost’ 
everything—even hope; and when I arrived in 
London a few weeks ago, I had no means, even of 
temporary support, but my apparel. I knew no 
one; I looked for no one; I felt like a man in a 
forest.’’ 

** Then you came hither on the chance——’ 

‘Of obtaining charity! No. I knew no one 
here any more than there. Butthis spot was Eng- 
land to me—this was my home for which I had 
sickened—this was my country! The object of my 
journey was not accomplished till I came here. 
But when I did ae saw nothing more than 
walls and trees. I lingered beside them simply 
because I had nowhere else to go. That is all.’’ 

When Walter had finished his narration, he again 
looked round the beautiful library, then at the door, 
where he saw in imagination the young children, 
and their warm, loving smiles; and with an uncon- 
scious shiver he rose up, and pressing more closely 
the collar of his threadbare coat round his neck, 
seemed about to move slowly away. The earnest 
look with which William had been regarding him 
softened, and his eyes were suffused with that 
manly softness which in gentler woman is turned 
into tears. 

** Sit down,”’ said he, ‘‘ my poor friend—my un- 
happy accomplice! We were separated for the 





good of both, and we meet again to complete the 

plan of a higher, wiser Power. A circumstance 

the most inconceivably trifling, the most apparently 

fortuitous, gave a different color to our whole for- 

tunes—a different direction to our whole lives. As 

a stone interposed in the course of a stream divides 

it in two, sending one portion through a garden and 

the other through a desert, so that cireumstance 
made you a convict, and me—what yousee. I was 
placed in circumstances where the wildnesses and 
indiseretions of youth were subdued, and my heart 
touched and changed even by prosperity; while 
you were permitted to pass from folly into guilt, 
that your more masculine nature might be wrung 
by its invariable attendant—misery. Sit down, 
Walter: let us be thankful for even the worst of 
the past, and look forward bravely, hopefully, con- 
fidingly to the future !’’ 

Twenty years before, we have said, these two 
had sat in the same room; and twenty years after 
the present meeting they were still occasionally 
there together. But the same difference continued 
in their appearance and position. Walter was for 
many years the governor of a neighboring prison, 
his cousin (never known as such) being security 
for him to a considerable amount; and he was 
highly respected in the country-side both for his 
firmness and humanity. They are now both dead ; 
but though sleeping in the same churchyard, their 
relative rank is undisturbed. There is a tomb, 
which is one of the lions of the place, bearing an 
inscription commemorative of the talents and virtues 
of the deceased, and of his public services in the 
revention of crime and the reformation of criminals. 
Near it is a plain slab, recording merely the name 
and age of the dead; and even this humble legend 
is nearly effaced by the footsteps of the visitors, 
who stand upon it to view the more remarkable 
monument. These are the tombs of the two felons, 








Tue Morning Herald of Sydney reports a rather 
amusing scene which occurred in the supreme court 
at that place during a trial for robbery. For the pris- 
oner an alibi was pleaded ; at the time of the rob- 
bery, he was in his own hut, listening to the recital 
of Horace Walpole’s “Old English Baron,” which a 
man named Lane had, with other novels, committed 
to memory ; Lane was two hours and a half repeating 
the tale. This statement seemed so incredible, that 
the attorney-general, for the prosecution, asked Lane 
if he really meant to assert that he could occupy two 
hours and a half with his recitation. “I could,” 
replied the witness; “and I will, if you please.” 
* We'll have a page or two,” said the attorney-gen- 
eral; and to the great surprise not less of the learned 
gentleman than of the court and auditory, the wit- 
ness, after a preparatory hem! commenced—“ In the 
time of King Henry, when the good Duke Humphry 
returned from the wars in the Holy Land, where he 
had been sojourning for a number of years, there 
lived—” and so he went on for several] minutes, in a 
tone and manner which showed that he knew every 
word inthe book; until he was stopped by the attor- 
ney-general, who confessed he was satisfied. But 
the counsel for the defence was not: doubt had been 
cast upon Lane’s veracity, and he should be allowed 
to prove it, with the time occupied in the recitation, 
by speaking the whole novel! The chief justice was 
in great consternation at this, and exclaimed, “ But 
you do not expect me to take it down!” At last the 
matter was compromised, the man of memory giving 
the concluding portions of the story. As a conse- 






Creation or New Sers.—We are informed that 
it is the intention of government, with the concur- 
rence of the Episcopal Bench, to create four new Sees 
—Manchester, Nottingham, St. Albans, and Corn- 
wall. The bishops of these new dioceses are not, as 
we hear, to have seats in the House of Lords by vir- 
tue of these appointments; but the prelates are in 
future to sit in Parliament according to seniority of 
romotion, the present number not being increased. 
tis a pity that Lord John Russell should mar the 
grace of this concession to the increasing require- 
ments of the church, by any such paltry condition. 
“Lords Temporal” are pitched into the upper house, 
without stint or hindrance to serve the party purposes 
of the minister who chances to be in office. Why, 
then, should so small an addition to the “Lords 
Spiritual” be regarded with so much disfavor and 
distrust, when the extending influence of the church 
is wringing from an unwilling legislature the first 
accession which has been made to the episcopate 
since the reign of Henry VIII. If it is to be made a 
question, whether we will have four more bishops 
without peerages, or no increase at all to the num- 
bers of prelates ; why then, with all good men, who 
are anxious for a more effective development of the 
church’s system, we decide for the former.— Chester 
Courant. 


Provinence.—1 asked an honest hermit once in 
Italy, how he could venture to live alone, in a single 
cottage on the top of a mountain, a mile from any 
other habitation? He replied that Providence was 





quence, the prisoner was acquitted. 





his very next door neighbor. 
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HOOD. 

mode of treatment. His works are in two small 
Cuodecimo volumes; and yet we find in them five 
or six distinct attempted with 


attempted—and 
Tr is the lot of some men of genius to be born as| success. There is the classical, there is the fanci- 


if in the blank space, between Milton’s L’ Allegro 
and 


Penseroso—their proximity to both originally | N 


equal, and their adhesion to the one or the other 
depending upon casual cireumstances. While some 


pendalate y between the grave and the 
gay, others are carried off bodily, as it , by 
the comic or the tragic muse. A few are, 


who seem to say, of their own deliberate option, 
** Mirth, with thee we mean to live ;”’ deeming it 
better to go to the house of feasting than to that of 
mourning—while the storm of adversity drives oth- 
ers to pursue sad and dreary paths, not at first con- 
nial to their natures. Such men as Shakspeare, 
urns, and Byron, continue, all their lives long, to 
pass, in rapid and perpetual change, from the one 
province to the other; and this, i , is the main 
source of their boundless ascendancy over the gen- 
eral mind. In Young, of the “* Night Thoughts,” 
the laughter, never very joyous, is converted, 
through the effect of gloomy casualties, into the 
ghastly grin of the skeleton Death—the pointed 
satire is exchanged for the solemn sermon. In 
Cowper, the fine schoolboy glee which inspirits his 
humor goes down at last, and is quenched like a spark 
in the wild abyss of his madness—* John Gilpin’ 
me in the “ Castaway.’’ Hood, on the other 
hand, with his strongest tendencies originally to the 
= and the fantastie-serious, shrinks in timidity 
rom the face of the inner sun of his nature—shies 
the stoop of the descending Pythonic power—and, 
feeling that if he wept at all it were floods of burn- 
ing and terrible tears, laughs, and does little else but 
laugh, instead. 
e look upon this writer as a quaint masquer— 
as wearing, above a manly and profound nature, a 
fantastic and deliberate disguise of folly. He re- 
minds us of Brutus, cloaking under pretended 
idiocy, a stern and serious design, which burns his 
breast, but which he chooses in this way only to 
disclose. Or, he is like Hamlet—able to form a 
magnificent purpose, but, from constitutional weak- 
ness, not able to incarnate it in effective action. A 
deep message has come to him from the heights of 
his nature, but, like the ancient prophet he is forced 
to cry out, ‘‘ I cannot speak—I am a child !”’ 

Certainly there was, at the foundation of Hood's 
soul, a seriousness, which all his puns and mum- 
meries could but indifferently conceal. Jacquez, in 
the forest of Arden, onal, not with a profounder 
pathos, or in quainter language, upon the sad 
Pi aa of humanity, than he; and yet, like 

im, his “lungs’’ are ever ready to ‘* crow like 
chanticleer’’ at the sight of its grotesquer absurd- 
ities. Verily, the goddess of melancholy owes a 
deep grudge to the mirthful ician, who carried 
off such a promising a7. is not every day 
that one who might have been a great serious poet 
will condescend to sink into a punster and editor of 
comic annuals. And, were it not that his original 
tendencies continued to be manifested to the last, 
and that he turned his drollery to important account, 
we would be tempted to be angry, as well as to re- 
Fret, that he chose to play the Fool rather than King 

in the play. 

As a poet, Hood belongs to the school of John 
Keats and Leigh Hunt, with qualities of his own, 
and an all but entire freedom from their peculiarities 
of manner and style. What strikes us, in the first 


ful, or, as we might almost call it, the “‘ Midsummer 
ight’’—there is the homely tragic narrative—there 
is the wildly grotesque—there is the light—and 
there is the grave and pathetice—lyric. And, 
besides, there is a style, which we despair of de- 
scribing by any one single or compound epithet, of 
which his ‘‘ Elim Tree” and ** Haunted House” 
are speciens—resembling Tennyson’s “ Talking 
Oak,’’—and the seeret and power of which, per- 
haps, lie in the feeling of mystic correspondence 
between man and inanimate nature—in the start of 
~merm | consciousness, with which we some- 
times feel that in nature’s company we are not 
alone, that nature’s silence is not that of death ; and 
are aware, in the highest and grandest sense, that 
we are ‘‘ made of dust,’ and that the dust from 
which we were once taken is still divine. We know 
few volumes of poetry where we find, in the same 
compass, so little mannerism, so little self-repetition, 
such a varied concert, along with such unique har- 
mony of sound. 

Through these varied numerous styles, we find 
two or three main elements distinctly traceable in all 
Hood’s poems. One is a singular subtlety in the 
perception of minute analogies. The weakness, 
as well as the strength of his poetry, is derived from 
this source. His serious verse, as well as his witty 
prose, is laden and encumbered with thick coming 
fancies. Hence, some of his finest pieces are 
tedious, without being long. Little more than bal- 
lads in size, they are books in the reader’s feeling. 
Every one knows how resistance adds to the idea 
of extension, and how roughness impedes progress. 
Some of Hood's poems, such as “ Lycus,”’ are 
rough as the Centaur’s hide; and, having difficulty 
in passing along, you are tempted to pass them by 
altogether. And though a few, feeling that there 
is around them the power and spell of genius, gen- 
erously cry there ’s true metal here, when we have 
leisure, we must return to this—yet they never do. 
In fact, Hood has not been able to infuse human 
interest into his fairy or mythological creations. He 
has conceived them in a happy hour ; surely on one 
of those days when the soul and nature are one— 
when one calm bond of peace seems to unite all 
things—when the “ very cattle in the fields appear 
to have great and tranquil thoughts’’-—when the 
sun seems to slumber, and the sky to smile—when 
the air becomes a wide balm, and the low wind, as 
it wanders over flowers, seems telling some happy 
tidings in each gorgeous ear, till the rose blushes a 
deep crimson, and the tulip lifts up a more towering 
head, and the violet shrinks more modestly away as 
at lovers’ whispers—in such a favored hour—on 
which the first strain of musie might have arisen, or 
the first stroke of painting been drawn, or the chisel 
of the first sculptor been heard, or the first verse of 
poetry been chanted, or man himself, a nobler har- 
mony than lute ever sounded, a finer line than 
painter ever drew, a statelier structure and a diviner 
song, arisen from the dust—did the beautiful idea 
of the “* Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’’ dawn upon 
this poet’s mind—he has conceived them in a happy 
hour, he has framed them with exquisite skill mi a 
fine eye to” sore proportion, but he has not made 
them alive, he has not made them objects of love ; 


and you care less for his Centaurs and his Fairies 
than you do for the moonbeams or the shed leaves 





place, about him, is his great variety of subject and 


of the forest. How different with the Oberon and 
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the Titania of S ! They are true to the 
fairy ideal, and yet they are human—their hearts 
warm with human passions, as fond of gossip, flat- 
tery, intrigue, and quarrel, as men or women can be 

you sigh with or smile at them, precisely as 
you do at Theseus and Hippolyta. Indeed, we can- 
not but admire how Shakspeare, like the are of hu- 
manity, always bends, in all his characters, into the 
one centre of man—how his villains, ghosts, demons, 
witches, fairies, fools, harlots, heroes, clowns, saints, 
sensualists, women, and even jis kings, are all hu- 
man, disguises, or half-lengths, or miniatures, never 
caricatures, nor apologies for mankind. How full 
the cup of manhood out of which he could baptize! 
—now an lago, and now an Ague-cheek—now a 
Bottom, and now a Macbeth—now a Dogberry, and 
now a Caliban—now an Ariel, and now a Timon— 
into the one communion of the one family—nay, 
have a drop or two to spare for Messrs. Cobweb and 
M , who are allowed to creep in too 
among the number, and who attract a share of the 
tenderness of their benign father. As in Swift, his 
misanthropy sees the hated object in everything, 
blown out in the Brobdignagian, shrunk up in the 
Lilliputian, flapping in the Laputan, and yelling 
with the Yahoo—nay, throws it out into those loath- 
some reflections, that he may intensify and multiply 
his hatred ; so in the same way operates the oppo- 
site feeling in Shakspeare. His love to the race is 
so great that he would colonize with man, all space, 
fairy-land, the grave, hell and heaven. And not 
only does he give to superhuman beings a human 
interest and nature, but he accomplishes what Hood 
has not attempted, and what few else have attempted 
with success ; he adjusts the human to the super- 
human actors—they never jostle, you never wonder 
at finding them on the same stage, they meet with- 
out a start, they part without a shiver, they obey one 
magic; and you feel that not only does one touch 
of nature make the whole world kin, but that it can 
link the universe in one brotherhood, for the secret 
of this adjustment lies entirely in the humanity which 
is diffused through every part of the drama. In it, 
as in one soft ether, float, or swim, or play, or dive, 
or fly, all his characters. 

In connexion with the foregoing defect, we find 
in Hood’s more elaborate poetical pieces no effective 
story, none that can bear the weight of his subtle 
and beautiful imagery. The rich blossoms and 
pods of the pea-flower tree are there, but the strong 
distinct stick of support is wanting. This defect is 
fatal not only to long poems but to all save the 
shortest ; it reduces them instantly to the rank of 
rhymed essays; and a rhymed essay, with most 
people, is the same thing with a rhapsody. Even 

ams require a nexus, 2 nisus, a nodus, a point, a 
purpose. Death is but a tame shadow without the 
scythe ; and the want of a purpose in any clear, 
definite, impressive form has neutralized the effect 
of many poems besides Hood’s—some of Tenny- 
son’s, and one entire class of Shelley’s—whose 
“Triumph of Life’? and ‘* Witch of Aas’’ rank 
with ‘‘ Lycus’’ and the ‘ Midnight Fairies’’— 


being, like them, beautiful, diffuse, vague; and|Th 


like them, perpetually promising to bring forth solid 
pic but yielding at length leaves and blossoms 


only. 
Subtle fancy, lively wit, copious language, and 
mellow versification, are the undoubted qualities of 


Hood as a poet. But, besides, there are two or 

iree moral peculiarities about him as delightful as 
his intellectual ; and they are visible in his serious 
as well as lighter productions. One is his constant 
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lightsomeness of spirit and tone. His verse is nota 
chant but a carol. Deep as may be his internal 
melancholy, it expresses itself in, and yields to 
song. The heavy thunder cloud oa comes 
down in the shape of kling, sounding, sunny 
drops, and thus yh as He casts his melanchol 
into shapes so fantastic, that they lure first himself, 
and then his readers, to laughter. If he cannot get 
rid of the grim gigantic shadow of himself, which 
walks ever before him, as before all men, he ean, at 
least, make mouths, and cut antics behind its back. 
This conduct is, in one sense, wise as well as witty ; 
but will, we fear, be imitated by few. Some will 
continue to follow the unbaptized terror, in tame and 
helpless submission ; others will pay it vain homage ; 
others will make to it resistance equally vain ; and 
many will seek to drown in pleasure, or forget in 
business, their impression, that it walks on before 
them—silent, perpetual, pausing with their rest, 
running with their speed, growing with their 
growth, strengthening with their strength, forming 
itself a ghastly rainbow on the fumes of their bowl 
of festival, lying down with therm at night, starting 
up with every start that disturbs their slumbers, ris- 
ing with them in the morning, rushing before them 
like a rival dealer into the market-place, and appear- 
ing to beckon them on behind it, from the death-bed 
into the land of shadows, as into its own domain, 
If from this dreadful forerunner we cannot escape, 
is it not well done in Hood, and would it not be 
well done in others, to laugh at, as we pursued its 
inevitable steps? It is, after all, perhaps only the 
future greatness of man that throws back this gloom 
upon his infant being, casting upon him confusion 
and despair, instead of exciting him to gladness and 
to hope. In escaping from this shadow, we should 
be pawning the prospects of our Immortality. 

ow cheerily rings Hood’s lark-like note of 
poetry, among the various voices of the age’s song 
—its eagle screams, its raven croakings, its plain- 
tive nightingale strains! And yet that lark, too, 
in her lowly nest, had her sorrows, and, perhape, 
her heart had bled in secret all night long. But 
now the “‘ morn is up again, the dewy morn,”’ and 
the sky is clear, and the wind is still, and the sun- 
shine is bright, and the blue depths seem to sigh 
for her coming ; and up rises she to heaven’s gate, 
as aforetime; and as she soars and sings, she 
remembers her misery no more; nay, hers seems 
the chosen voice by which Nature would convey 
the full gladness of her own heart, in that favorite 
and festal hour. 

No one stops to question the songstress in the sky 
as to her theory of the universe—‘‘ Under which 
creed, Bezonian!—speak or die!’’ So, it were 
idle to inquire of Hood’s poetry, any more than 
of Keats’, what in confidence was its opinion of 
the origin of evil, or the ptist controversy. 
His poetry is fuller of humanity and of real piety 
that it does not protrude any peculiarities of per- 
sonal belief; and that no more than the sun or the 
book of Esther has it the name of God written on 
it, although it has the essence and the image. 
ere are writers who, like secret, impassioned 
lovers, speak most seldom of those objects which 
they most frequently think of and most fervently 
admire. And there are others, whose ascriptions 
of praise to God, whose encomiams on religion, 
and whose introduction of sacred names, sound like 
affidavits, or self-signed certificates of Christianity 
—they are so frequent, so forced, and so little m 
harmony with what we know of the men. It is 
upon this principle that we would defend Words- 
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worth from those who deny him the name of a 
sacred poet. ‘True, all his poems are not hymns ; 
but his life has been a long hymn, rising, like 
incense, from a mountain-altar to God. Surely, 
since Milton, no purer, severer, living me has 
mounted on high. The ocean names not its er, 
nor needs to name him. Yet who can deny that 
the religion of the “ Ode to Sound,” and of the 
** Excursion,” is that of the “‘ Paradise Lost,”’ the 
“ Task,”’ and the “ Night Thoughts’’’ And with- 
out classing Hood in this or in any respect with 
Wordsworth, we dare as little rank him with things 
common and unclean. 
Hear himself on this point :— 


ee blessed is the me with whom 

e gracious prodigality of nature— 

The balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 

The bounteous providence in every feature— 

Recall the good Creator to his creature ; 

Making all earth a fane, all heaven its dome ! 
* * * * 


Each cloud-capped mountain is a holy altar ; 
An organ in every grove ; 

And the full heart ’s a Psalter, 

Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love.”’ 


And amid all the mirthful details of the long 
warfare which he with Cant, (from his 
of Cant, downwards,) we are not aware 
of any real despite done to that spirit of Christianity 
to which Cant, in fact, is the most formidable foe. 
To the mask of religion, his motto is, spare no 
arrows ; but when the real, radiant, sorrowful, yet 
happy face appears, he too has a knee to kneel and 
a heart to worship. 

But, best of all in Hood is that warm humanity 
which beats in all his writings. His is no ostenta- 
tious or systematic philanthropy; it is a mild, 
cheerful, irrepressible feeling, as innocent and 
tender as the embrace of a child. It cannot found 
soup kitchens; it can only slide in a few rhymes 
and sonnets to make its species a little happier. 
Hospitals it is unable to erect, or subscriptions to 
give ; silver and gold it has none ; but in the orisons 
of its genius it never fails to remember the cause of 
the poor; and if it cannot, any more than the kindred 

int of Burns, make for its country “‘ some usefu’ 

an or book,”’ it can “sing a sang at least.” 

ood’s poetry is often a pleading for those who 
cannot plead for themselves, or who plead only like 
the beggar, who, reproached for his silence, showed 
his sores, and replied, “‘ Is n’t it begging I am with 
a hundred tongues?’ This advocacy of his has 
not been thrown utterly away; it has been heard 
on earth, and it has been heard in heaven. 

The genial kind-heartedness which distinguished 
Thomas Hood did not stop with himself. He 
silently and insensibly drew around him a little 
cluster of kindred spirits, who, without the name, 
have obtained the character and influence of a 
school, which may be called, indifferently, the 
Latter wry or - Punch School. Who the 

nt of this school, properly speaking, was 

nether Leigh Hunt or Hoot, = will not stop to 
inquire. Perhaps, we may rather compare its 
members to a cluster of bees settling and singi 
together, without thought of precedence or feeling 
of inferiority, upon one flower. Leigh Hunt an 
Hood, indeed, have far higher qualities of imagina- 
tion than the others, but they some proper- 
ties in common with them. All this school have 
warm sympathies, both with man as an individual, 
aud with the ongoings of society at large. All 





have a quiet but burning sense of the evil, the cant, 
the injustice, the inconsistency, the oppression, and 
the hood, that are in the world. All are aware 
that fierce invective, furious recalcitration, and 
howling despair, can never heal nor mitigate these 
calamities. All are believers in their future and 
permanent mitigation ; and are convinced that litera- 
ture—prosecuted in a proper spirit, and combined 
with political and moral progress—will marvellously 
tend to this result. All have had, or have too much 
real or solid sorrow to make of it a matter of parade, 
or to find or seek in it a frequent source of inspira- 
tion. All, finally, would rather laugh than weep 
men out of their follies, and ministries out of their 
mistakes. And in an age which has seen the 
steam of a tea-kettle applied to change the physical 
aspect of the earth—all have unbounded faith in 
the mightier miracles of moral and political revolu- 
tion which the mirth of an English fireside is yet to 
effect when properly condensed and pointed. We 
rather honor the motives than share in the anticipa- 
tions of this witty and brilliant band, with which 
Dickens must unquestionably rank. Much 

they have done are doing ; but the full case, 
we fear, is beyond them. It is in mechanism after 
all, not in ic, that they trust. We, on the 
other hand, think that our help lies in the double- 
divine charm which Genius and Religion, full 
wedded together, are yet to wield ; when, in a hig 
sense, the words of the poet shall be accomplished— 


** Love and song, song and love, intertwined ever- 


more, 
Weary earth to the suns of its youth shall restore.”’ 


Mirth like that of Punch and Hood can relieve 
many a fog upon individual minds, but is powerless 
to remove the great clouds which hang over the 
general history of humanity, and around even 
political abuses it often plays harmless as the 
summer evening’s lightning, or, at most, only loos- 
ens without smiting them down. Voltaire’s smile 
showed the Bastile in a ludicrous light, as it fan- 
tastically fell upon it; but Rousseau’s earnestness 
struck its pinnacle, and Mirabeau’s eloquence over- 
turned it from its base. ‘There is a call, in our 
case, for a holier earnestness, and for a purer, 
nobler oratory. From the variety of styles which 
Hood has attempted in his poems, we select the 
two in which we think oa successful—the 
homely tragic narrative, grave pathetic 
lyri We find a specimen of the peel his 

ugene Aram’s dream. This may be called a tale 
of the Confessional; but how much new interest 
does it acquire from the circumstances, the scene, 
and the to whom the confession is made. 
Eugene Aram tells his story under the similitude of 
a dream, in the interval of the school toil, in a shady 
nook of the play-ground, and to a little boy. What 
a ghastly contrast do all these peaceful images pre- 
sent to the tale ine tells, in its mixture of homely 
horror and shadowy dread! What an ear this in 
which to inject the fell revelation! In what a 
plain, yet powerful setting, is the awful picture 
thus inserted! And how perfect, at once the keep- 
ing and the contrast between youthful innocence 
and guilt, grey-haired before its time !—between 
the eager, unsuspecting curiosity of the listener, 
and the slow and difficult throes, by which the nar- 
rator relieves himseif fe “4 pen 
between the sympathetic, half-plcasant, half-pain 
shudder of arte, and the strong convulsion of the 
man! The Giaour, emptying his polluted soul in 
the gloom of the convent aisle, and to the father 
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trembling instead of his penitent, as the broken and 
frightful tale gasps on, is not equal in interest nor 
awe to Eugene Aram recounting his dream to the 
child ; till you as well as he wish, and are tempted 
to shriek out, that he may awake, and find it i 

a dream. ne Aram is not like Bulwer’s hero 
—a sublime demon in love; he is a mere man in 
misery, and the poet seeks you to think—and you 
can think, of nothing about him, no more than him- 
self can, except the one fatal stain, which has made 
him what he is, and which he long has identified 


with himself. Hood, with the instinct and art of | h 


a great painter, seizes on that moment in Aram’s 
history, which formed the hinge of its interest—not 
the moment of the murder, not the long, silent, 
devouring remorse that followed, not the hour of 
the defence, nor of the execution—but that when 
the dark secret leapt into light and punishment ; 
this thrilling, curdling instant, predicted from the 
past, and pregnant with the future, is here seized, 
and startlingly shown. All that went before was 
merely horrible, all that followed is horrible and 
vulgar: the poetic moment in the story is intensely 
one. And how inferior the labored power and 
ea of the last volume of Bulwer’s novel to these 


** That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kissed, 

Two stern- men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist : 

And Eugene Aram walked between 
With gyves upon his wrist.’’ 


And here, how much of the horror is breathed upon 
us from the calm bed of the sleeping boy ! 

The two best of his grave, pathetic lyries are the 
«Song of the Shirt’’ and the “ Bridge of Sighs.”’ 
The first was certainly Hood’s great hit, although 
we were as much ashamed as rejoiced at its success. 
We blushed when we thought that at that stage of 
his life he needed such an introduction to the public, 
and that thousands and tens of thousands were now, 
for the first time, induced to ask ‘* Who ’s Thomas 
Hoodt’? The majority of even the readers of the 
age had never heard of his name till they saw it in 
Punch, and connected with a song—first-rate, cer- 
tainly—but not better than many of his former 
poems! It cast, to us, a strange light upon the 
chance medleys of fame; and, on the lines of 
Shakspeare, 


‘“« There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Alas! in Hood’s instance, to fortune it did not 
lead, and the fame was brief lightning before dark- 
ness. 
And what is the song which made Hood awake 
one morning and find himself famous? Its great 
merit is its truth. Hood sits down beside the poor 
seamstress as beside a sister, counts her tears, her 
stitches, her bones—too transparent by far through 
the sallow skin—sees that though degraded she is 
a woman still; and rising up, swears, by Him that 
liveth forever and ever, that he will make her 
wrongs and wretchedness known to the limits of 
the country and of the race. And, hark! how to 
that cracked, tuneless voice, trembling under its 
burden of sorrow, now shrunk down into the whis- 
of weakness, and now shuddering up into the 
aughter of despair, all Britain listens for a mo- 
ment—and for no longer—listens, meets, talks, and 





does little or nothing. It was mach that one shrill 
shriek should rise and reverberate above that world 


of wild, confused wailings, which are the true 
‘‘eries of London ;”’ but, alas! that it has gone 
down again into the abyss, and that we are now 
employed in criticising its artistic quality instead 
of recording its moral effect. Not altogether in 
vain, indeed, has it sounded, if it have comforted 
one lonely heart, if it have bedewed with tears one 
arid eye, and saved to even one sufferer a pang of 
a kind which Shakspeare only saw in part, when 
he spoke of the ‘‘ proud man's contumely’’—the 
contumely of a proud, imperious, fashionable, hard- 
earted woman—* one that was a woman, but, 
rest her soul, she ’s dead.”’ 

Not the least striking nor impressive thing in 
this ‘‘ Song of the Shirt’ is its half jesting tone, 
and light, easy gallop. What sound in the street 
so lamentable as the laughter of a lost female? It 
is like a dimple on the red waves of hell. It is 
more melancholy than even the death-cough shriek- 
ing up through her shattered frame, for it speaks 
of rest, death, the grave, forgetfulness, perhaps 
forgiveness. So Hood, into the centre of this true 
tragedy, has, with a skilful and sparing hand, dropt 
a pun or two, a conceit or two ; and these quibbles 
are precisely what make you quake. ‘‘ Every tear 
hinders needle and thread,’’ reminds us distantly 
of these words, occurring in the very centre of the 
Lear agony, ‘‘ Nuncle, it is a naughty night to 
swim in.’’ Hood, as well as Shakspeare, knew 
that to deepen the deepest woe of humanity it is 
the best way to show it in the lurid light of mirth ; 
that there is a sorrow too deep for tears, too deep 
for sighs, but none too deep for smiles; and that 
the aside and the laughter of an idiot might accom- 
pany and serve to aggravate the anguish of a god. 
And what tragedy in that swallow’s back which 
‘* twits with the spring’’ this captive without crime, 
this suicide without intention, this martyr without 
the prospect of a fiery chariot! 

he * Bridge of Sighs’’ breathes a deeper breath 
of the same spirit. The poet is arrested by a crowd 
in the street: he pauses, and finds that it is a 
female suicide whom they have plucked dead from 
the waters. His heart holds its own coroner’s 
inquest upon her, and the poem is the verdict. 
Such verdicts are not common in the courts of clay. 
It sounds like a voice from a loftier climate, like 
the ery which closes the Faust, ‘‘ She is pardoned.”’ 
He knows not—what the jury will know in an 
hour—the cause of her crime. He wishes not to 
know it. He cannot determine what proportions 
of guilt, misery, and madness have mingled with 
her ‘‘ mutiny.’’ He knows only she was miserable, 
and she is dead—dead, and therefore away to a 
higher tribunal. He knows only that, whate’er 
her guilt, she never ceased to be a woman, to be a 
sister, and that death, for him, hushing ‘‘ all ques- 
tions, hiding all faults, has left on her only the 
beautiful.” Whatcan he do? He forgives her in 
the name of humanity ; every heart says amen, and 
his verdict, thus repeated and confirmed, may go 
down to eternity. 

Here, too, as in the “‘ Song of the Shirt,’’ the 
effect is trebled by the outward levity of the strain. 
Light and gay, masquerade his grieved heart 
puts on; but its every flower, feather, and fringe 
shakes in the eternal anguish as in a tempest. 
This one stanza (coldly praised by a recent writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, whose heart and intellect 
seem to be dead, but to us how unspeakably dear !) 
might perpetuate the name of Hood: 


** The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver, 






























































































































































































































































































































































But not the dark areh, 

Nor the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life’s history— 
Glad to death’s m 
Swift to be h > 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world !’’ 


After all this, we have not the heart, as Lord 
Jeffrey would say, to turn to his ‘whims and 
oddities,” &c., at large. ‘‘ Here lies one who 
ee es ee 
hving,’’ was his self-proposed epitaph. W r 

unning was natural to him er not, we cannot tell. 

e fear that with him, as with most people, it 
was a bad habit, chetished into a necessity and a 
disease. Nothing could be more easily acquired 
than the power of punning, if, as Dr. Johnson was 
wont to say, one’s mind were but to abandon itself 
to it. What poor creatures you meet continually, 
from whom puns come as easily as iration. 
If this was a disease in Hood, he turned it into a 
* commodity.”’ His innumerable puns, like the 
minnikin multitudes of Lilliput, sup ying the 
wants of the Man Mountain, fed, clothed, and paid 
his rent. This was more than Aram Dreams or 
Shirt Songs could have done, had he written them 
in scores. Some, we know, will, on the other 
hand, contend that his facility in punning was the 
outer form of his inner faculty of minute analogical 
perception—that it was the same power at play— 
that the eye which, when earnestly and piercingly 
directed, can perceive delicate resemblances in 
things, has only to be opened to see like words 
dancing into each other’s embrace ; and that this, 
and not the perverted taste of the age, accounts for 
Shakspeare’s puns; punning being but the game 
of football, by which he brought a great day’s 
labor to a close. Be this as it may, Hood punned 
to live, and made many suspect that he lived to 

n. This, however, was a mistake. For, apart 

his serious pretensions as a poet, his puns 
swam in a sea of humor, farce, drollery, fun of 
every kind. Parody, caricature, quiz, innocent 
double entendre, mad exaggeration, laughter holding 
both his sides, sense turned awry, and downright, 
staring, slavering nonsense, were all to be found 
in his writings. Indeed, every species of wit 
and humor abounded, with, perhaps, two excep- 
tions ;—the quiet, deep, ironical smile of Addison, 
and the misanthropic grin of Swift (forming a 
stronger antithesis to a bee than the blackest of 
frowns) were notin Hood. Each was liar to 
the single man whose face bore it, and shall proba- 
bly reappear no more. For Addison’s matchless 
smile we may look and long in vain; and forbid 
that such a horrible distortion of the human face 
divine as Swift’s grin (disowned forever by the 
fine, chubby, kindly family of mirth!) should be 
witnessed again on earth! 

** Alas! poor Yorick. Where now thy quips? 
—thy quiddities '—thy flashes that wont to set the 
table ina roar’ Quite cnapfallen?’”? The death 
of a man of mirth has to us a drearier significance 
than that of a more sombre spirit. He passes into 
the other world as into a region where his heart 
had been translated long before. To death, as to a 
noble birth, had he looked forward ; and when it 
comes, his spirit readily and cheerfully yields to it, 
as one great thought in the soul submits to be dis- 
placed and darkened by a greater. To him death 
had lost its terrors, at the same time that life had 
lost its charms. But “can a ghost laugh or shake 
his gaunt sides !’’—is there wit any more than wis- 


GEORGE SAND, OR MADAME DUDEVANT. 


dom in the grave ‘—do 
comic there 


there crackle ‘—or do 


E 


ous 
mere humorist 


fare—a pathizer with their sufferings and 
ree Ts did not to the full consecrate 
his high faculties to their service, surely his cir- 


cumstances as much as himself were to blame. 
Writing, as we are, in a city where he spent some 
of his early days, and which never ceased to 

sess associations of interest to his mind, and owing, 
as we do to him, a debt of much pleasure, and of 
some feelings beyond it, we cannot but take leave 
7 his writings with every sentiment of good-humor 





Georce Sanp, on Mapame Dvupevant.—In a Bos- 
ton paper of Friday week, is an article purporting to 
be a notice of the writings of Madame vant, but 
in reality a hit at certain paragraphs winch have 
a in this paper concerning that person’s 
works. We are well aware that there are two sides 
to every question, and have certainly no desire to con- 
test the right of any one to believe or to affirm that 
Madame Dudevant’s productions are all that is pure 
and good, and that her translators, beth male and 
female, are genuine benefactors to those who read 
English. But we have taken our side of the ques- 
tion, and have yet seen no reason to change our 
ground. The books speak for themselves, and it 
seems to us very clear that their tone and precepts 
(the subjects of our strictures) are very different from 
any of the English writers named. Of the authoress 
herself, we have no personal knowledge, but from 
what we have learned and read, we should as soon 
think of denying that Byron was a profligate, as of 
averring that Madame Dudevant was a model of chas- 
tity. e truth is, that within a few years Madame 
Dudevant, by her prate about social evils and the 
soul, has attracted the attention of the newly risen 
Fourierists and transcendentalists. As a matter of 
course her writings have been hailed with delight b 
the few but enthusiastic people who are thus entitled. 
She is at once the most able, insinuating and fasci- 
nating of their apostles—she gilds the bitter pills in 
the most scientific manner. At any rate, she 1s read 
if not believed—a more complimentary fate than that 
usually met by their champions. 

But let us have no half-way measures. Let some 
more ladies and gentlemen “ of good standing” trans- 
late her other works—her Valentini, her Leoni, and 
the rest—and let the public see whatis inthem. We 
have read nearly all George Sand’s novels, from time 
to time, and are firm in the opinion that they are 
essentially the same, whatever may be said of her 
change in morals and sentiment. We have never 
denied her literary ability. As mere literary works 
her productions are unequalled in their way, and it is 
not necessary that we should now collect a string of 
adjectives to express our a iation of their merits. 
Had we not thought her books of a high literary order, 
we should not certainly have devoied more than a few 
lines to them, whether we believed them to be moral 
or immoral in their tendency. We commend to the 
attention of those interested an article in the first num- 
ber of the Literary World. In the main, it expresses 
our sentiments concerning “ Jacques’ in greater de- 
tail than the columns of a dai per will allow. In 
conclusion, we would only that we are perfectly 
resigned to being held a “fool” or even a “knave” 
—a “conscientious”’ or a “canting” critic y those 
who uphold the purity and good sense of e 








Dudevant’s productions.— Boston Post. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 

History of the United States, from the Disco 0 

the ican Continent. By egg 24 

CROFT. ay Edition. we Boston: 1841. 

History of the Colonization of the United States. 

By ~ Mera Bancrorr. Ninth Edition. 3 
vols. 8vo. Boston: 1841. 


Tue double title-page, as above given, suggests 
an explanation of the general scheme of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s History. ‘I have,’’ he says, ‘ formed the 
design of writing a history of the United States 
from the Discovery of the American Continent to 
the present time.’ But the three volumes pub- 
lished together in 1841, form one complete work ; 
and are what the second Fat imports—His- 
tory of the Colonization by England of the countries 
now constituting the United States of America. In 
a notice at the end of the third volume, Mr. Ban- 
croft informs us, ‘‘ That this volume completes the 
History of the Colonization of the United States. 
In the arrangement of my subject, the great drama. 
of their independence opens with the attempts of 
France and England to carry the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle into effect. Should the propriety of the 

int of time seJected for the division be questioned, 

will ask for the present a suspension of judgment.”’ 
_ At this period, the thirteen colonies which after- 
wards declared and achieved their independence, 
were all firmly established. The forms of their 
colonial governments were determined, and the 
——— which have always attended the 
attempts to plant a colony had been happily 
overcome. The dominion of the metropolis ap- 
peared to be paramount and secure—and all strug- 
gles against her authority to have ended in a 
complete submission to her will. The colonial 
system was elaborately organized, and apparently 
securely established. 

From this time a new order of things was to 
begin. A great nation had, in fact, been created 
by the labors of a century. The interference of 
that country, from which for the most part this new 
people had issued, now became irksome. All the 
dangers of colonization being overcome, the scat- 
tered offsets from their great parent stem began to 
regard themselves as one people, having common 
interests, and common enemies; and among the 
chief of these last, to consider that distant and 
haughty metropolis whence they derived their 
being, their language, and their institutions. The 
results from this altered condition of their existence, 
form the subject of the second, and yet unfinished 
portion of Mr. Bancroft’s History: and he says— 
“If my labors thus far are accepted by my country, 
ne higher reward can be hoped for, than to hear, 
from the favoring opinion of the people, the sum- 
mons to go forward, and write the history of the 
American Revolution achieved by our fathers, not 
for themselves and their posterity only, but for the 
world.”’ 

Important as that revolution must ever be con- 
sidered, and exciting though it must naturally be to 
an American, still, the early struggles of the colo- 
nies for their very existence, is to the general 
reader the most interesting and suggestive portion 
of their history. The conquests of Mexico and 
Peru by the Spaniards, have indeed a species of 
marvel and romance attending them, to which the 
progress of the English upon the more northern 
portions of the continent offers nothing similar; 
nevertheless, a far more sustained and a wider 
interest belongs to the early fortunes of our coun- 
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trymen in those inhospitable regions. A blaze of 
renown surrounded Cortes, and his inferior cotem- 
porary and countryman Pizarro. Enormous wealth 
at once flowed into the coffers of the Spanish mon- 
arch ; a vast and fertile territory was quickly added 
to his dominions ; and Spaniards, with their lan- 
guage and their religion, peopled the wild regions 
which extend from California almost to the south- 
ernmost point of South America. But a dark night 
succeeded this dazzling dawn. Political and reli- 
gious despotism settled down upon the land—ren- 
dering the people unfit to govern themselves, and 
incapable of a steady obedience to any one else. 
The great power of Spain, and the great interest 
felt in the colonies, both by her kings and by the 
nation at large, gave an extraordinary impetus to 
the peopling of their new possessions in America. 
Cities arose, magnificent, rich, and for a time 
thronging with inhabitants, and busy with trade. 
Splendor and wealth and power attended the fortu- 
nate possessors of lands teeming with all the prod- 
ucts of an exquisite climate. Gennes, churches, 
and palaces were built, which vied with, if they did 
not surpass, those of Spain herself. And it seemed 
as if the Spanish dominion would soon extend from 
Cape Horn to the North Pole, and give her an 
overwhelming preponderance not only in America, 
but the world. But this brilliant and showy sys- 
tem contained within itself a fatal taint—a certain 
cause of early and of rapid decline. This deadly 
disease lurked in the institutions which Spain estab- 
lished in her colonial dominions; it not only de- 
stroyed her colonial greatness, but sapped the foun- 
dations of her European power; and reduced her, 
from the towering supremacy which once threat- 
ened the whole of Europe as well as America, to 
that abject and powerless condition which she now 
exhibits. 

The progress of the English colonies affords a 
striking contrast to afl this sudden splendor and 
rapid decay. Their early struggles, and petty 
wars, were not for extensive power and almost 
countless wealth. They landed on a dreary shore, 
to brave the rigors of a most inhospitable climate, 
to combat sdvages as fierce as the clime, and 
more numerous than the intruders; to wring from 
a niggard soil a scanty existence, and to win a 
narrow footing for their humble homes, not only 
without the aid, but almost in direct opposition to 
the wishes, of the government of their native coun- 
try. But these hardy and daring colonists brought 
with them that which was of greater value than the 
almost fabulous wealth of Mexico and Peru—the 
habit of self-government, and submissive obedience 
to the omnipotence of the Law ;—attesting, with 
more authority than the most laborious antiquarian 
arguments, the ancient date of liberal institutions in 
the land that gave them birth. Happily for Amer- 
iea, the kings of England, and the government, 
took little interest in the early fortunes of the colo- 
nies, and therefore did not, at the outset, interfere 
with the settlements formed by our countrymen. 
The reigning feelings in England, however, natur- 
ally put their stamp and impress on the institutions 
which were formed. The character of Englishmen 
determined the nature of the law and government 
established, and their self-relying and undaunted 
spirit was strongly manifest in every colony which 

ey planted in America. ; 

The ast renown of Columbus (a renown indeed 
richly deserved) has obscured the history of the 
first discoverers of the American continent ; and the 





romantic exploits of the Spanish captains have so 
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occupied the attention of mankind, that the equally 
daring, though not equally successful deeds of the 


English adventurers are vely unknown. 
England, nevertheless, which has given a le to 
the northern continent of America, and her 


language over it, sent forth Cabot, who was its first 
discoverer. ‘‘ In the new career of western adven- 
ture,”’ says Mr. Bancroft, ‘* the American continent 
was first discovered under the auspices of the Eng- 
lish, and the coast of the United States by a native 
of England. In the history of maritime enterpri 
in the New World, the achievements of John and 
Sebastian Cabot are, in boldness, success, and 
results, second only to those of Columbus.’’—(p. 7.) 
. ied 4 Man derived qt benefit from 
e expedition which their genius suggested, 
and of which they alone defrayed the expense. 
Posterity hardly remembered, that they had reached 
the American continent nearly fourteen months 
before Columbus on his third v , came in 
sight of the main land ; and almost two years before 
Amerigo Vespucci sailed west of the Canaries. 
But England acquired, through their , such 
a right to North America as this indisputable pri- 
ority could confer. Henry VII. and his successors 
recognized the claims of “Spain and Portugal, only 
so far as they actually occupied the territories to 
which they laid pretensions ; and at a later day, the 
English parliament and the English courts derided 
a title, founded not upon occupancy, but upon a 
grant from the Roman pontiff.”"—(Vol. i., p. 10.) 
This discovery of the continent of America occur- 
red in June, 1497; and in the latitude of fifty-six 
degrees north. In a second voyage, undertaken in 
the vo enced = 1498, John Cabot and his son, 
es ne: — down the coast to a latitude which 
y Mr. Bancro Se ee a as low as 
Albemarle Sound, and corresponding with that of 
Gibraltar. One great purppse of this voyage was 
to ascertain ‘‘ what manner of landes those Indies 
were to inhabit.’’ A cireumstance the more re- 
markable, as to plant colonies was not the ordinary 
purpose of discovery in those days. The first 
object proposed by Columbus, was to discover a 
western route to India, and for a long period every 
subsequent navigator strove to attain it. The 
extraordinary wealth of Mexico and Peru, however, 
gave a new direction to the wild spirit of adventure 
then prevalent among all the great nations of Europe. 
Gold and silver were now the things sought by 
every sanguine adventurer, and no lands were 
deemed worthy of consideration, which did not 
supply these precious metals. In search of them, 
one adventurer after another roamed along the 
coasts, and over the immense territories of the con- 
tinent, until subj of different kingdoms had 
wandered from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Florida, 
and as far westward as the Missouri. Various 
nations laid claim to the same lands, each 
ing, or at least asserting itself to be the original 
discoverer. For many years, the only result—the 
evil of which has continued to the present time— 
was an inextricable confusion, and complication of 
ights, the fruitful source of disputation and strife. 
To France is due the honor of having been the 
first nation to form a comprehensive system of 
colonization in North America; and that, too, 
before the extravagant hopes respecting gold and 
silver had, by constant disappointment, driven 
from men’s minds. It is a curious fact, suggesting 
many interesting and important subjects for con- 
sideration and inquiry, that, in both hemispheres— 
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commission for the formation of a colony, and pro- 
vided three well-furnished ships to carry out the 
Sena epaiiee whom were to be found young 
nobles who volunteered their services to establish a 
New France in the happy regions discovered by 
their adventurous countrymen. In this case, as in 
so many others, the hopes of the earliest settlers 
were cruelly disappointed. But the plan of estab- 
ishing a colony was persevered in; and man 

years before any attempt was made by Englishmen 
to establish a settlement in America, the permanent 
foundations of many colonies were laid by France ; 
all of which were included under the general name 
of La Nouvelle France, and one large portion of 
which has since received the name of Canada. In 
remarkable contrast to all that occurred in the early 
settlements of the English, the monarch, the court, 
the nobles, and the priesthood, manifested a marked 
interest in the fortunes of those who were thus 
endeavoring to extend the dominions of their coun- 
try. We do not by this mean to assert, that the 
English government and monarchs of those days 
manifested no cupidity for the gold and silver which 
every part of the American continent was supposed 
to contain ; for, in truth, they exhibited no small 
desire for immediate and extravagant gain ; but for 
all else they cared nothing. They evidently had 
conceived no plan for an extensive system of coloni- 
zation, the object of which was to extend the name 
and language and relations of the mother country— 
to create new marts for her trade, and an outlet for 
her su undant population. In the instance of 
Raleigh a sort of countenance was afforded, which 
arose partly from romance, and partly from a ho 

of amassing great store of gold and silver. But the 
romance soon died away, and the gold and silver 
never were discovered. From the first, the colonies 
of England have ~ into existence beset by 
danger and distress. y were created by, and 
in turn created, stout hands and brave hearts, The 
early and dangerous efforts of the colonists have 
left their im on the character of the le ; 
and that irit, which 
left as 


*A plan for colonizing in North America was, indeed, 
so early as 1518, by De Lery and St. Just; but 
nothing seems to have in furtherance of it.— 
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of a charter from the king, the colony “‘ of 
Georgia, and placed it for twenty-one years under 
the guardianship of a corporation in trust for the 
poor.” —(Vol. iti., p. 419.) 

Within the period of time which elapsed between 
these two epochs, is comprised the history of the 
colonization of the United States. Of the colonies 
thus planted, two stand out as prominent figures in 
this imposing picture. From the first moment of 
their existence to the present time, these two prov- 
inces have exercised an extraordinary and dissimilar 
influence upon the character of the whole united col- 
onies ; and if we desire to understand the history of 
this people, we must be thoroughly conversant with 
the fortunes of Virginia on the one hand, and New 
England on the other. 

Virginia, originally a vast and almost undefined 
territory, was at various periods curtailed of its pro- 
portions, and came at last to signify the one, and, 
compared with its alienated territory, the small state 
or province denominated Virginia ; while out of the 
extensive tracts subtracted from its dominion, vari- 
ous other states have been successively established. 
These states having no uliar bond of union, 
formed each a distinct and separate integer in the 
union which afterwards took place. But the for- 
tunes of New England were entirely different. 
That name is applied to provinces which, though 
separate as colonies, and as independent states, have 
still from their infancy been united by a union moral 
and political. The character of the people is the 
same ; the circumstances which called them separ- 
ately into existence were of a nature to make them 
for many purposes a united body ; and these circum- 
stances, which in reality form the romance of their 
history, have given a peculiar and distinctive char- 
acter to the people, ped rom endowed them with an 
extraordinary influence over the destinies of all the 
states with whom they have entered into confed- 
eracy. ‘To the most casual observer, it must be 
evident that the leaven of the New England states 
has “* leavened the whole lump ;”’ and out of a mass 
of very heterogeneous elements, has formed a sin- 
gularly neous people. Had the fanaticism 
of the New England Puritans never existed, it may 
safely be asserted, that the United States would not 
have been called into being. 

Virginia was established by a set of daring, 
enthusiastic, and even chivalrous adventurers. The 
character of the people was affected by that of their 
great leader ; wats this hour, the spirit of Raleigh 
seems to hover over that country to which his per- 
severance and adventure first led the way, and gave 
a name. 

Maryland, strange to say, a Catholie province, 
might be deemed the chosen birth-place of perfect 
religious tolerance. The kindly nature of Calvert, 
(Lord Baltimore,) “ far from guarding his territory 
against any but those of his persuasion, as he had 
taken from himself and his successors all arbitrary 
power by establishing the legislative franchises of 
the people, so he took from them the means of 
being intolerant in religion by securing to all present 
and future liege people of the English king, without 
distinetion of sect or — , free leave to transport 
themselves and their iice to Maryland. Chris- 
tianity was by the charter made the law of the land, 
but no preference was given to any sect; and 
equality of religious rights, not less than in civil 
freedom, was insured.”"—(Vol. i., p- 243.) 

usetts in like manner was the offspring 
of religious enthusiasm; but, while the Catholic 
sought a safe home for himself in the wilderness, 
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and gave shelter to all others, of whatsoever creed, 
who wished for a quiet haven—the Puritan, fleeing 
also from oppression, withdrew himself from the 
corrupt communion of all churches but his own— 
made his own will the paramount law, and laid the 
foundations of what he termed a “ perfect re- 
publie.”’ 

In curious contrast with the institutions estab- 
lished by the people in Massachusetts, and in Mary- 
land by the kind-hearted Lord Baltimore, were 
those of the succeeding colony of Carolina. ‘* Mas- 
sachusetts and Carolina were both colonized,” says 
Mr. Bancroft, ‘‘ under proprietary charters, and of 
both, the charters were subverted; but while the 
proprietaries of the former were emigrants them- 
selves, united by the love of religious liberty, the 
proprietaries of the latter were a company of Eng- 
lish courtiers, combined for the purpose of a vast 
speculation in lands. The government established 
in Massachusetts was essentially popular, and was 
the growth of the soil ; the constitution of Carolina 
was invented in England. Massachusetts was orig- 
inally colonized by a feeble band of suffering yet 
resolute exiles, and its institutions were the natural 
result of the good sense and instinct for liberty of an 
agricultural people ; Carolina was settled under the 
auspices of the wealthiest and most influential nobil- 
ity, and its fundamental laws were framed with fore- 
thought by the most sagacious politician [Shaftes- 
bay} and the most profound philosopher [Locke] 
of England. The king, through an obsequious 
judiciary, annulled the government of Massachu- 
setts; the colonists repudiated the constitutions of 
Carolina. The principles of the former possessed 
an inherent vitality, which nothing has yet been able 
to destroy ; the frame of the latter, as it disappeared, 
left no trace of its transitory existence, except in the 
institutions which sprung from its deeay.’’—( Vol. 
ii., p. 129.) 

Still further to heighten the apparent discord 
among the materials, which were in after days to 
unite into one formidable people, the next group of 
colonies were originally settled by foreigners. ‘The 
Dutch West India Company acquired possession of 
an immense tract of territory in the centre of the 
sea-board of the continent—and the colony of New 
Netherlands, out of which were carved New Jersey, 
Delaware, and New York, was the offspring of this 
commercial oa eae The people of Sweden 
also contributed their quota to this heterogeneous 
combination. 

«The first permanent colonization of the banks 
of the Delaware is due to Oxenstiern. 

‘** Yet more than four years passed away before 
the design was carried into effect. We have seen 
Minuits, the first governor of New Amsterdam, 
forfeit his place amidst the strifes of faction. He 
now offered the benefit of his experience to the 
Swedes, and leaving Sweden probably near the 
close of the year 1637, he sailed to the Bay of Del- 
aware. ‘T'wo vessels, the Key of Calmar and the 
Griffin, formed his whole fleet; the care of the 
Swedish government provided the emigrants with 
a religious teacher, with provisions, and merchan- 
dise to traffic with the natives. [Early in the year 
1638, the little company of Swedes and Finns 
arrived in the Delaware Bay; the lands of the 
southern cape, which the emigrants from hyperbo- 
rean regions named Paradise Point, to the falls in 
the river near Trenton, were purchased of the 
natives; and near the mouth of Christian Creek, 
within the limits of the present state of Delaware, 








Christina Fort, so called from the little girl who 
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was then Queen of Sweden, was erected. Dela- 
ware was colonized.’’—(Vol. ii., p. 287.) 

Next came Peun, laying the foundations of Penn- 
sylvania, fipon the quaker doctrines of morality and 
religion. 

Siteantime, the news spread abroad, that William 
Penn the quaker had opened an asylum to the good 
and the oppressed of every nation, and asa 
went through amg ~~ a ges the children o 
misfortune. From England Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, and the » Fs Countries, emi ts 
crowded to the land of promise. On the banks of 


the Rhine, it was whispered that the plans of Gus-| was 


tavus Adolphus and Oxenstiern were consummated ; 
new companies were formed under better auspices 
than those of the Swedes; and from the highlands 
above Worms, the humble people who had melted 
at the eloquence of Penn, the quaker emissary, 
renounced their German homes for the protection 
of the quaker king. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of the human race like the confidence which 
the simple virtues and institutions of William Penn 
inspired. The progress of his province was more 
rapid than the progress of New England. ‘In 
August, 1683, Philadelphia consisted of three or 
four little cottages ;’ the conies were yet undis- 
turbed in their hereditary burrows; the deer fear- 
lessly bounded past blazed trees, unconscious of 
foreboded streets ; the stranger that wandered from 
the river banks, was lost in the thickets of the 
interminable forest ; and two years afterwards, the 
place contained about six hundred houses, and the 
schoolmaster and the printing-press had begun their 
work. In three years from its foundation, Phila- 
delphia gained more than New York had done in 
half a century. This was the happiest season in 
the public life of William Penn. ‘ if must without 
vanity say’—such was his honest exultation—* I 
have led the greatest colony into America that ever 
any man did upon a private credit, and the most 


prosperous beginnings that ever were in it, are to| pl 


be found among us.’ ’’—(Vol. ii., p. 394.) 
Pennsylvania was the twelfth ph de ; and when 
Oglethorpe, towards the middle of the next cen- 
tury, founded that of Georgia, the celebrated thir- 
teen provinces, which in a few years were to 
proclaim themselves independent as the United 
States of America, were permanently established. 
To any observer who considers the peculiar char- 
acter, and apparently hostile nature, of these various 
communities, their subsequent close union must be 
matter of astonishment. And we are naturally Jed 
to inquire into the remarkable circumstances which 
created, and maintained through great perils, their 
voluntary association. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is to be found in their early history— 
and it appears to have been Mr. Banvroft’s purpose, 
by a careful, accurate, and copious narrative of the 
strange fortunes which attended the creation of 
these infant states, to supply to his country and the 
world the solution of the problem here proposed. 
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To say that he has done this without being subject 
to the prepossessions and even prejudices of his) 
countrymen, would not be the truth—and would, in| 
fact, be hardly a compliment. Mr. Baneroft is a 
zealous republiean—and belongs, moreover, to that 
class of politicians who are in America denomina- 
ted the democratic party. He is proud of his coun- 





try, jealous of her fame, (too jealous sometimes,) 
and exulting, when he contemplates her future des- 


tiny. He writes, therefore, with an earnest purpose, 
al strong feelings—but also with a kindness and 
generosity, which win favor for the writer, as well 





as faith for his History. A citizen of Massachu- 
setts, he has produced a work which may be taken 
as an accurate, and it is certainly a pleasing, exhibi- 
tion of the tone of feeling now prevalent among the 
leading minds of New England. The fierce old 
Puritan spirit has there been refined and sublimated 
by the principles to which, while resisting the 
mother country, the people of New England were 
obliged to appeal. Single-handed, they had no 
chance of success in a struggle with England. But 
before could hope to form alliance with, and 
receive aid from any of their colonia] brethren, it 
necessary for them to cast off the intolerance 
and bigotry which their ancestors had brought with 
them from their native land. Calamity too, and 
danger, and all the many severe trials which at- 
tended the early settlement of their barren country, 
tended much to soften the asperity of the Puritan's 
character. Wise and generous principles of civil 
and religious liberty, by de subverted the stern 
dogmas of the ancient faith. Unrestrained discus- 
sion led to the dissemination of doctrines of the 
most extended benevolence ; till at length the prev- 
alent tone—that which may indeed be considered 
the fashion of New England, and of its literature 
—is one of gentleness and peace, and brotherly 
love. In their law, this kindly spirit is evinced, by 
enactments founded on the widest and most confi- 
ding principles of tolerance and liberality. But in 
their literature, still in its infaney, it manifests 
itself in a species of exaggerated sentimentality, 
which imparts an air of weakness and almost 
effeminacy to most of the productions even of those 
who are rvedly honored as their chief writers, 
any gor and statesmen. Their enthusiasm 
oves a stilted and aflected phrase—their eloquence 
is florid unto weakness—and their style is not often, 
we may indeed say never, distinguished by that 
severe and masculine taste which always attends 
great thoughts, and which alone befits a great peo- 
e 


To an English reader, this work, however, will 
recommend itself, not merely by the kindly spirit 
which pervades it, but also by the novelty of much 
of the information it contains, and by the manner 
in which that information is conveyed. 

The circumstances which attended the formation 
of each separate colony are, to that colony, matters 
of the greatest interest, and the subject of most 
earnest research, In the mighty turmoil of our 
greater world these events passed almost unheeded, 
and were soon forgotten. While the foundations 
of Virginia and Massachusetts were laying, the 
great revolution of 1640 was preparing. The res- 
toration of the Stuarts, and all the grievous conse- 
quenees of that great change, left the people of 
England little time or inclination to watch the pro- 
gress of the disputes which oecurred among the 
emigrants in America ; or even to notice the wars 
which they waged with the rival colonies of Hol- 
land and Sweden. The state of Rhode Island 
might receive its remarkable charter from the profli- 
gate Charles—Pennsylvania take laws from its be- 
nevolent founder—Locke and Shaftesbury might 
indulge in their experiments at legislation for Caro- 
lina ; but the people of this country regarded them 
not. Time went on; and, amongst us, the strug- 
gles, distress, and eventual success of these colo- 
nies, were unknown. Neglect, happy in its conse- 
quences, was for many years their portion. At 
length it was found that a great people, ‘‘ bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh,” had risen up in 
America. How this had happened we knew not— 




















cared not : their present worth was all we sought 
to know—their past fortunes we were content 
should be consigned to oblivion. The colonists, 
however, regarded. their early history with very 
different feelings. They look back with reverence 
and love to the memory of those who led their fore- 
fathers to the wilderness. The stories of their 
great deeds—of their valor, —— and wisdom, 
are sacred legends for their descendants—carefully 
stored up in the recollections of each succeedin 

generation—dwelt upon with rapture, and selited 
to their children with enthusiastic veneration. The 
condition of the United States of America with re- 
spect to their history is peculiar. Every portion 
of it is authentic. The origin of most of the na- 
tions of the earth is enveloped in obscurity—a 
mythic narrative has supplied the place of authentic 
story. The imagination of successive, and more 
polished ages, has been employed in weaving that 
web of fiction with which the vanity of every peo- 
ple has sought to piece out the past. To exalt, to 
adorn, and to believe these fictions, has usually be- 
come a portion of the national religion. The less 
there was known, the greater was the scope for the 
skill of the poet, and the art of the priest. The 
mythic heroes became patterns of virtue—after the 
fashion of their people—exaggerated models of na- 
tional excellence. Thus, the very obscurity of a 
nation’s erigin contributed to exalt and refine its 
character. To this species of influence, whether 
for good or evil, the national character of the Amer- 
ican people has never been subjected. Leaving a 
civilized nation, they carried with them all the 
means and appliances of the highest civilization the 
world then knew; and among these the printing- 
press, to which very early they gave perfect free- 
dom. Every step of their progress has been 
recorded, and is known. The leaders of their 
various emigrations are no fabulous demigods, en- 
dowed with virtue and skill at the will of the rhap- 
sodist and chronicler. What faults they had have 
been severely noted; the good they did has not 
‘* been interred with their bones,’’ but lives recorded 
in the recollections of a grateful people. In truth, 
the race of men who thus went forth to found a 
great empire, were many of them well worthy of a 
nation’s love ; and England, who gave them birth, 
who bred, nourished, and educated them, may take 
an honest pride in the influence which their memory 
still exercises over the many millions who now 
swarm throughout the vast regions of America. 
If we wish to read the history of America with 
profit, and to derive from it the many valuable les- 
sons which it can impart, we must school ourselves 
to view it in this spirit. We must check the ris- 
ings of our hurt pride, and subdue the angry feel- 
ings generated by the unfortunate conflict with our 
colonies. We should endeavor to read with Amer- 
ican as well as English feelings. The history is a 
history of English colonization. Our mission as 
the founders of empires is far from being yet ful- 
filled. Africa, a large part of America, and the 
whole of Australasia, not to speak of the vast is- 
lands of the Indian seas, are destined to receive a 
new people, language, religion, arts, and literature, 
from England. Our first great experiment was 
made in America. The story of our doings there 
is a wonderful, endless series of instructive lessons, 
much needed by ourselves and our rulers. A cen- 
tury of experiments included nearly every possible 
scheme which can be devised for the establishment 
ofa colony. Every mistake was committed—every 
right method was eventually hit upon—and we have 
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only carefully to study the progress of each colony, 
to watch steadily the working of each -scheme as it 
was devised and acted on, and we shall be able 
to deduce a never-erring code for our conduct ; both 
as a nation colonizing and as colonists, from the 
uent examples furnished by American history. 
he provinces which were most distinguished for 
their success, and which ultimately took the lead in 
uniting the colonies, and maintaining the confeder- 
acy when formed, were Virginia in the south, and 
Massachusetts, together with the New England 
states generally, in the north. These two states, 
however, were established on very opposite princi- 
ples, and had consequently to struggle against very 
dissimilar obstacles. 

Though the colonization of Virginia may be truly 
ascribed to Raleigh's adventurous and persevering 
spirit, yet his efforts to found a colony proved for 
the most part disastrous. From the first discovery 
of the continent of America in the reign of Henry 
VII. down to the reign of James I., many, and 
even contradictory Patents had, by the successive 
monarchs, been granted to various persons, aptly 
termed adventurers. Attempt after attempt followed 
to turn these grants to profit; but up to the year 
1606 they all signally failed, bringing distress, ruin, 
and oftentimes destruction, upon the daring but in- 
experienced adventurers. In this year, at the solic- 
itation of men of great wealth and influence, James 
granted to a company of merchants and persons of 
high rank, ‘‘ leave to deduce a colony into Virgin- 
ia,”’ and to that end issued a patent &mple in power 
and in territory. This “ first colonist charter,”’ as 
it 4s termed by Mr. Bancroft, naturally excites great 
interest in the mind of the historian, and as natur- 
ally is subject to his severe animadversion. James 
was, indeed, amazingly tickled with the idea of be- 
coming a legislator for a new people; and in the 
formation of a code for the government of the fu- 
ture province, he displayed the narrow bigotry and 
vehement despotism of his character. He assumed 
to be the possessor and king, by the right of discov- 
ery, of the whole of such parts of the continent as 
were not actually occupied by the colonies of other 
nations. And in furtherance of this right, he cre- 
ated two rival companies, and gave to each a terri- 
tory larger than the great kingdoms of Europe. 

“A belt of twelve degrees on the American 
coast, embracing the soil from Cape Fear to Hali- 
fax, excepting perhaps the little spot in Acadia 
then actually possessed by the French, was set 
apart to be colonized by two rival companies. Of 
these, the first was composed of noblemen, gentle- 
men, and merchants, in and about London ; the 
second, of knights, gentlemen, and merchants, in 
the west. The London adventurers, who alone 
succeeded, had an exclusive right to occupy the re- 
gions from thirty-four to thirty-eight degrees of 
north latitude, that is from Cape Fear to the south- 
ern limit of Maryland ; the western men had equal- 
ly an exclusive right to plant between forty-one 
and forty-five The intermediate district, 
from thirty-eight to forty-one degrees, was open to 
the competition of both companies.”’-—(Vol. i., p. 
121.) 

The company held of the king by homage and 
rent—and in return was endowed with certain ex- 
traordinary powers as proprietors of the soil ; but 
the whole, or nearly the whole, political administra- 
tion was centred nominally in the king. He ap- 
pointed and dismissed at pleasure a controlling 
council sitting in London, as well as a council for 





each colony, which should reside within its limits. 
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Every political power was thus reserved to the mon- 
arch. ‘ Thus,” exclaims Mr. Bancroft, with an 
astonishment not wonderful in an American of the 
present day—‘' Thus the first written charter of a 
permanent American colony, which was to be the 
chosen abode of liberty, gave to the mercantile cor- 
poration nothing but a desert territory, with the 
right of peopling and defending it, and reserved to 
the monarch absolute legislative authority, the con- 
trol of all appointments, and a hope of ultimate 
revenue. To the emigrants themselves it conceded 
not one elective franchise, not one of the rights of 
self-government. They were subjected to the ordi- 
nances of a commercia ration, of which they 
could not be members ; to the dominion of a domes- 
tic council, in appointing which they had no voice ; 
to the control of a superior council in England 
which had no sympathies with their right, and final- 
ly, to the arbitrary legislation of the scvereign. 
Yet, bad as was the system, the reservation of 
power to the king, a result of his vanity, rather 
than of his ambition, had, at least, the advantage 
of mitigating the action of the commercial corpora- 
tion. he check would have been complete, had 
the powers of appointment and legislation been 
given to the people of Virginia.’’—( Vol. i., p. 122.) 

The struggles that followed on the settlement 
of the colony, had for their end the attainment, by 
the people, of all the powers reserved to the king 
and company—but to the end of their colonial 
existence the claims of the Virginian colonists went 
no further. .A sentimental loyalty to England, a 
love of her, as home, was ever evinced by them; 
they complained of her commercial monopoly ; they 
liked not, and they opposed, the powers of the pro- 
prietary ; and they soon adopted a system of self- 
government in accordance with the prevailing opin- 
ions in England and America. Bat they never 
assumed to be an independent people, owning, 
indeed, allegiance to the crown of Fngland, but 
none to parliament—none to England herself. The 
form of society in Virginia tended entirely to aristo- 
cratic power and distinction. The t 
sions of a small number of land roprietors 
induced them to imitate the nobles of England— 
with them they wished to be on an equality—but 
they viewed with sentiments of very vehement dis- 
like the levelling doctrines of the Puritans of the 
north. A jovial, profuse, and ostentatious people, 
it required a long course of folly and despotism on 
the part of the English parliament to wean them 
from the attachment to home ; and to unite them 
with the grave, religious, starched, thrifty, and 
grasping New Englanders. ‘These latter, from the 
very beginning of their colonial existence, laid 
claim to national independence ; and, for a time, 
the prevalent doctrines in England itself fostered 
this bold spirit, and made the desire to escape from 
English dominion, the leading sentiment in the 
minds of the New England colonists. 

The changing fortunes of the great English par- 
ties had always an immediate and marked influence 
upon the colonists in America; and a curious 
instance of this is afforded by the uses to which the 
company of adventurers in London, and their meet- 
ings, were turned by the patriotic party. The 
discussions which took place respecting the govern- 
ment of their settlements, became a means of call- 
ing in question the prerogatives to which King 
James Jaid claim. Under the guise of providing 
for the well-being of their colonists, they assaulted 
the powers of the monarch in England, and sought 
to establish the most liberal doctrines for the gov- 


posses- | law which declared 
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ernment of their own country, upon the ruins of the 
dominion which he endeavored to maintain in Amer- 
ica. The legislative authority reserved by the 
king was openly avowed to be illegal ; and the 
right of the colonists to be deemed English — 
was asserted to be inherent in them—of which, in 
fact, they could not be deprived by an act of prerog- 
ative—and for the full enjoyment of which they 
were in no measure indebted to the reyal liberality, 
but solely to the law alone. The pro of the 
Reformation also singularly advanced cause of 
the colonists. All the old foundations of the law 
were called in question by those who claimed a lib- 
erty of conscience ; and jax notions on the subject 
of allegiance became extensively prevalent. ‘To 
those who deemed religion, and religious belief, 
the one absorbing and paramount business of life, 
the doctrines of the law on this head appeared 
entirely a subservient and secondary consideration. 
They assumed, that the doctrine which deelared 
allegiance to be indelible was false as well 2+ mis- 
chievous. The rights of conscience they considered 
to overrule the prerogative of the crown. If those 
rights were invaded, they believed they could sol- 
emnly withdraw from subjection to that power 
which was guilty of the invasion, and from com- 
munity with that people which permitted the en- 
croachment. This, in a few words, was the re- 
ceived doctrine among the godly of New England 
—that which was, in fact, never forgotten—though 
not always, from characteristic caution, openly 
avowed. During the protectorate, the New Eng. 
land colonies were favored brethren, who were 
allowed to make for themselves what laws, and 
pursue what conduct, best pleased them. They, 
deeming their dominion the reign of the saints on 
the earth, assumed infallibility ; and, with a fiery 
zeal, sought to extirpate error by the sword and by 
the fagot. They revelled in the thought of their 
own li Sa gravely declared themselves 
an independent people ; and prepared to resist, by 
every means in their power, the enforcement of the 
m subject to the parliament 
of England.—( Vol. i., p. 440.) This is admitted 
by Mr. Bancroft, though not with the frankness 
which such a subject demanded. He says, ‘* The 
history of Massachusetts is the counterpart to that 
of Virginia ; the latter obtained its greatest liberty 
by the abrogation of the charter of its company ; 
the former by a transfer of its charter, and a daring 
construction of its 3, by the successors of the 
original patentees.’’—(V ol. i., p- nat 

What is meant by this transfer and daring con- 
struction, appears in the subsequent story of the 
company. ‘‘On the suggestions of the generous 
Matthew Cradock, the governor of the company, it 
was proposed that the charter should be transferred 
to those of the freemen who should themselves 
inhabit the colony; and the question immediately 
became the most important that could be debated. 
An agreement was at once formed at Cambridge, 
in England, between men of fortune and education, 
that they would themselves embark for America, 
if, before the last of September, the whole govern- 
ment should be /egai/y transferred to them and the 
other freemen of the company who should inhabit 
the plantation. * * * Two days after the con- 
tract had been executed, the subject was again 
brought before the court. A serious debate ensued 
the next day, when it was fully, and with general 
consent, declared, that the government and the 
patent should be transferred beyond the Atlantic, 
and settled in New England. 
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“This vote was simply a decision of the ques- 
tion—where the future meetings of the company 
should be held? and yet it effectually changed a 
commercial corporation into an independent provin- 
cial government.’’—( Vol. i., p. 352-3.) 

In other words, a power not granted was illegally 
usurped; and the bold spirit which dictated the 

ing, continued ever after to be manifest in 
the conduct of Massachusetts. The first band of 
settlers who went out under the charter, seized 
upon two ministers of the name of Browne, who 
Episcopal doctrines; they were treated 
as if they had been criminals, and were ignomini- 
ously sent back to England. Mr. Bancroft makes 
hereupon this somewhat extraordinary remark— 
“ They (the Brownes) were banished from Salem 
because they were churchmen. Thus was Episco- 
v first professed in Massachusetts, and thus was 
it exiled. The blessings of the promised land 
were to be kept for Puritan dissenters.” It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether Mr. Bancroft here indulges 
in a bitter sneer at his brethren, or whether he 
adopts their language, and seriously believes it an 
exculpation. ‘The intolerance of the Puritans is 
evidently a stumbling-block in his way. His rea- 
son and better nature revolt against the atrocities 
he deseribes ; but the narrow prejudices of his peo- 
le interfere with his judgment, and induce him to 
an unsatisfactory apology for a tyranny 
which, when exerci against his favorites, he 
visits with an honest and vehement indignation. 

The Puritan who, in Europe, had suffered under 
persecution, did not blame his oppressors because 
they were persecutors. What he complained of 
was, that they, in his person, persecuted the truth. 
He, in his turn, was ready with the rod of the 
magistrate to punish dissent—because such dissent 
was error. ‘The true principles of religious tolera- 
tion were utterly repudiated by him. ‘* God for- 
bid,”’ said Dudley, one of their most esteemed 
leaders, ‘* our love for the truth should be grown so 
cold that we should tolerate errors.’’ Cotton, a 
shining light among his brethren, exclaimed, “ bet- 
ter tolerate hypocrites and tares, than thorns and 
briers.”’ ‘* Polypiety,” cried out another of these 
reverend men, ‘‘is the greatest impiety in the 
world. To say that men ought to have liberty of 
conscience, is impious ignorance.’’ ‘* Religion,”’ 
said another, ‘‘ has no eccentric motions.’’ This 
was the open, honest avowal of the doctrines on 
which they were prepared to act—and in accordance 

with which they did act.. They declared Massa- 
chusetts to be ‘a perfect republic.”’ Open dissent 
was banished from the province, and visited with 
the punishment of death if the dissenter ventured to 
return; and men and women were, under this atro- 
cious law, banished, whipt, and executed! Mr. 
Bancroft condescends, not indeed directly to defend, 
but to extenuate the enactment. He declares that 
the act admits of no defence ; and then, with an 
astonishing inconsistency, proceeds by a sophistical 
argument to justify the deed on the plea of neces- 
sity, and to extenuate its horrors, by showing that 
the powers of Europe have been equally guilty. 
Thus the impartiality of the historian is lost in the 
zeal of the advocate. In truth, Mr. Baneroft’s 
zeal has in this case most signally outrun his dis- 
cretion and judgment. By attempting to prove 
that the institutions of America, from the first, 
were faultless, and her people impeccable, distrust 
is inevitably raised in the mind of every judicious 
reader; and the important benefit is lost, which 
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nation of the manner in which the character and 
institutions of a remarkable people were gradually 
developed and moulded into that form which they 
have at length attained. ‘The remarkable phe- 
nomenon in the matter before us, is the present 
tolerance of difference in religious belief, mani- 
fested both by the laws and the manners of Amer- 
iea; as compared with that iron bigotry with 
which they started in their career. The duty of a 
mere chronicler is merely truly to narrate the facts 
which constitute his history: that of the philo- 
sophic historian—and to that character Mr. Ban- 
croft aspires—is to search for, and to explain the 
hidden causes of the remarkable change which took 
place. To deny the first step in the narration, to 
repel the statement of intolerance as a “ calumny,” 
and to assert that the people of New England were 
from the first as forbearing in the case of religious 
belief, as by the law of the United States* we ma 
presume them to be at present, may find favor wi 
the zealots of his own country, but will assuredly, 
before the tribunal of the ed at large, throw dis- 
credit upon his labors, and distrust upon his evi- 
dence. 

The declaration of the leaders of the Massachu- 
setts colony, as to the nature of their allegiance, is 
a signal event in the history of the colonies. In it, 
we can pereeive the germ of that independence, 
which they in after years successfully demanded. 
The people of the majority of the colonies, never 
thought of, never desired to be an independent 
=a They were driven by an invincible neces- 
sity to fight for independence, in the end ; and they 
reluctantly yielded obedience to its hard decree. 
But the proud Puritan, when he shook the dust from 
his feet, and bade adieu to his native land, deter- 
mined at the same time to shake off his allegiance 
also. The feelings of nature might for an instant 
sway his stern spirit—and as he saw the shores of 
his birth-place sink into the sea, in the agony and 
tenderness of the moment he might exclaim, Fare- 
WELL, DEAR Encianp! But as he turned him to 
the west, and looked towards the future, the past, 
with all its regrets, its ties, and its gentle recollec- 
tions, was swept from his heart. He was excited 
by the hope of building up a perfect church—a 
fiery zeal tot the maintenante and extension of his 
own opinions, which he arrogantly deemed the only 
soul-saving truth, occupied his whole mind, and 
supplied the place of home and friends and family. 
a P Shall call that my country,” wrote John Win- 
throp, one of the founders of usetts, to his 
father, ‘‘ where I may most glorify God, and enjoy 
the presence of my dearest friends.’ And when, 
having arrived in America, sickness and death and 
misery were all around him, he wrote to his wife, 
whom, on account of her pregnancy, he had left in 
England—* We here enjoy God and Jesus Christ, 
and is not this enough? I thank God, I like so 
well to be here, as I do not repent my coming. 1 
would not have altered my course, though I had 
foreseen all these afflictions. I never had more 
content of mind.” The stern fanaticism which dic- 


its course by the comparatively feeble ties of national 
allegiance. It was soon proposed ‘to form a pe- 


* Judging by some late proceedings towards Catholics 
in New England, we fear the spirit of intolerance is not 
wholly departed from the minds of the people. It is to 
be hoped, even, that this was but a transient ebullition 
of holy zeal, and that the thorongh feeling of tolerance 





might have been derived from a philosophic expla- 


evinced by all the leading minds of America, will keep 
down ant extinguish every contrary tendency. 


tated this language, was not ove A to be checked in, 
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culiar government,” and in their current paren, to 
colonize the ‘‘ sest’’—meaning those who agreed 
with them. These ponsoaings however, attracted 
the attention of the English ir pee ap and 
brought down upon the colonists Laud with a Quo 
warranto? A lucky death cut short the legal pro- 
ceedings, and in the convulsions which immediate- 
ly followed in England, the colony was for a time 
rgotten. When the Parliament had conquered 
the king, it sought to extend its power to the colo- 
nies, and began to question the validity of the Mas- 
sachusetts charter. The colonists determiped to 
resist the Parliament, as the Parliament had resist- 
ed the king. Their general court met in November, 
1648, to deliberate upon what they were pleased to 
call, the usurpations of Parliament ; and having ex- 
pelled one deputy because he was faithless, that is, 
of opinion opposite to their own, they deliberated 
with closed doors, ‘‘ on the nature of the relation 
with England”’—and then agreed, ‘‘ that Massachu- 
setts owed to England the same allegiance as the 
free Hanse Towns had rendered to the empire , as 
Normandy, when its dukes were kings of land, 
had paid to the monarchs of France.’’ And they 
resolved to accept no new charter from the Parlia- 
ment, because that would imply a surrender of the 
old. The court next addressed Parliament to the 
same effect; and Edward Winslow, the agent for 
Massachusetts in England, publicly denied that the 
jarisdiction of Parliament extended to America. 
“If the Parliament of England should impose laws 
u us,”’ he said, ‘‘ having no burgesses in the 
ouse of Commons, nor capable of a summons, by 
reason of the vast distance, we should lose the lib- 
erties and freedom of English indeed.’’ The Par- 
liament evaded the difficulty, by an ambiguous 
answer—which, if circumstances had allowed, 
would most probably have been interpreted, so as to 
let in their supreme dominion. Mr. Bancroft says 
the Parliament magnanimously (we should say 
cunningly) replied—* We encou no appeals 
from your justice. We leave you all the freedom 
and latitude that may in any respect be duly claimed 
by you.”’*—(Vol. i., p. 443.) 
fter the Restoration the question of English su- 
premacy was again mooted ; the struggles of the 
colony with Charles II. and his brother James, 
plainly prove Massachusetts to have been, in fact, 
the birth-place of American independence. In 
1671, Charles said to the privy council, there is 
fear of their breaking from all dependence on this 
nation; and it was afterwards by the council de- 
clared, ‘‘ that they (the people of Massachusetts) 
were a people almost u the brink of renouncin 
any dependence upon the crown,” Mr. Bancroft 
assumes “‘ that the privy council was overawed by 
the moral dignity which they could not compre- 
hend.”"—(Vol. ii., p. 89.) The truth is, that 
Charles was rapacious and indolent—he hated all 
trouble, but particularly did he detest that labor 
which brought no money. From Massachusetts he 
* could hope for no spoil, and he consequently gave it 
the great benefit of his neglect. James, however, 
was of a different character—the moral dignity, of 
which the historian somewhat grandiloquently 
speaks, was no obstacle in his path. His advice 
and influence were predominant in the later years 


* The transatlantic Puritans found favor in the eyes of 
Cromwell—who, when he had conquered Ireland, offered 
the New England people estates, and a settlement in that 
island. The offer was declined by them, because they 
——— “their own government the happiest and wisest 
this day in the world.”—Vol. i., p. 444. 





of his brother Charles ; and the courage that dared, 
by a quo warranto, to avoid the charter of the cor- 
poration of London, was not likely to quail before 
that of Massachusetts Bay. ‘The colony had open- 
ly resisted the enforcing of the act of navigation ; 
acting ee ay as they did consistently, in ac- 
cordance with their before declared interpretation 
of the law of allegiance. In England, however, at 
no time was this interpretation admitted by the law- 
yers ; and now, when the king appealed to the 
judges and courts of Westminster, j nt was at 
once given in favor of the crown ; and in the year 
1684, the charter of Massachusetts which had been 
granted by Charles I. was declared void. 

A result followed upon this judgment, which ean- 
not be accounted for by any principles of law, but 
which can be explained by a consideration of the 
pene circumstances of the case of Massachusetts. 

e general attack made upon the several corpora- 
tions in England and in the colonies, was an ex- 
ceedingly unpopular act, because it was considered 
a violent, not to say illegal stretch of the pre 
tive ; and when the revolution of 1688 followed a 
general resumption of their charters was permitted, 
with the almost single exception of Massachusctts.* 
The lawyers in endeavored to account for this 
exception, by saying, that in the case of Massachu- 
setts judgment had been given, whereas in the other 
cases the resignation of the charters had been volun- 
tary. This statement, however, is not in accordance 
with the fact. In the case of the city of London, 
jud ment was given after solemn argument; whereas 
in cet of Massachusetts it followed as of course, 
because of the non-appearance of the defendants, 
London, nevertheless, resumed her charter, but the 
revolution government refused the same favor to 
Massachusetts. ‘‘ Somers and King William were 
less liberal to Massachusetts than Clarendon and 
Charles II.’ The question naturally arises, why 
was this! answer is to be found in the pre- 
tensions of Massachusetts. London did not claim 
to be independent of Parliament; neither did Vir- 
ginia or the other colonies; but Massachusetts, 
openly and in set argument, laid claim to a separ- 
ate national] existence. She had successfully main- 
tained this position before the Long Parliament, and 
had for years asserted it in the early times of the 
restoration. But the revolution of 1688 was a 
revolution in favor of the Parliament against the 
crown. It established parliamentary supremacy ; 
and the time had not yet arrived when a power in 
America could resist the authority of Parliament. 
Massachusetts, therefore, succumbed; but hers 
was a forced obedience. The old doctrines of her 
political creed were in secret cherished by her 
people, taught and aps by her ministers, and 
influenced every act of her government. 

During these various struggles respecting their 
political institutions, the colonists increased rapidly 
in numbers—and became rich as well as numerous. 
Some years before our revolution, they had not 
only succeeded in thus firmly establishing their 
own colony, bit had made the first and most impor- 
tant step towards that Federal union, by which in 


* Bermuda did not resume its former charter. 

+ Clarendon and Charles II. always evinced a remark- 
able liberality, in every institution framed under their 
auspices, for the colonies. The most striking instance 
of this was afforded by the charter of Rhode Island, 
which remained for years after the American revolution 
the written political code of the state. Of late years, it 
has been modified, and made somewhat less democratic 
than was the original royal charter. 
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fact have become an independent le. 
The Sion of New England cated into Ln 59 
eracy, and styled themselves the united colonies of 
New England. This event is thus described by 
Mr. Bancroft— 

‘Immediately after the victories over the Pe- 
quods, (1637,) at a time when the earliest synod 
had gathered in Boston the leading magistrates and 
elders of Connecticut, the design of a confederacy 
was pro Many of the American statesmen, 
familiar with the character of the government of 
Holland, a sufficient experience and knowl- 
edge to frame the necessary plan; but time was 
wanting; the agents of Plymouth could not be 
seasonably summoned, and the subject was deferred. 
The next year it came again into discussion ; but 
Connecticut, offended ‘ because some preéminence 
was yielded to Massachusetts,’ insisted on reserving 
to each state a negative on the proceedings of the 
confederacy. ‘This reservation was refused ; for in 
that case, said Massachusetts, ‘ all would have 
come to nothing.’ 

“ The vicinity of the Dutch, a powerful neighbor, 
whose claims Connecticut could not single-handed 
defeat, led the colonists of the west to renew the 
negotiation ; and with such success that, within a 
few years, Tue Unirep Cotonites or New Enc- 
LAND were ‘ made all as one.’ Protection against 
the encroachments of the Dutch and the French, 
security against the tribes of savages, the liberties 
of the gospel in purity and peace, those were the 
motives of the confederacy. * * * 

** The union embraced the separate governments 
of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven, but to each its respective local jurisdiction 
was carefully reserved. The question of state 
rights is nearly two hundred years old. The affairs 
of the confederacy were intrusted to commissioners, 
consisting of two from each colony. Church mem- 
bership was the only qualification required for office. 
Thé commissioners, who were to assemble annually, 
or oftener if exigencies demanded, might deliberate 
on all things which are the proper concomitants or 

uents of a confederation. ‘The affairs of peace 
war, and especially Indian affairs, exclusively 
belonged to them; they were authorized to make 
internal improvements at the common charge ; they, 
too, were the guardians to see equal and speedy 
justice assured to all the confederates in every juris- 
diction. ‘The common expenses were to be assessed 
according to population.”’—(Vol. i., pp. 420-21). 

This plan was executed so early as the year 
1643, just twenty-three years after the first pilgrims 
set foot in New Bagiand ; and very little more than 
fourteen years after the date of the charter granted 
" Charles I. to the company of Massachusetts Bay. 

he highest sovereign rights are by this confedera- 
tion assumed as their own—and communion refused 
with every one not of their creed. The ambitious 
and the exclusive spirit of the Puritan was manifest 
in every provision of the Union. 

One other passion was also manifested + temo 
colonists that may be deemed eminently English. 
Their hatred of the French on their continent, could 
only be equalled by their desire to possess themselves 
of the extensive territories which France had ac- 
quired, and by which, indeed, they were eventually 
completely surrounded. The danger which threat- 

the colonists was great and imminent; and 
the spirit with which they met it evinced alike their 
courage and their wisdom. 
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who, on the news of the revolution of 1688, expelled 
the governors of James, and before Parliament had 
asserted its authority, a Con the first Amer- 
ican Congress—was called in New York, on the 
invitation of Massachusetts; and this Congress 
determined to make war on the French possessions, 
and attempt the conquest of Acadia and Canada. 
We need no other evidence to prove, that the desire 
for an independent existence was no new conception, 
first produced in the year 1776. ‘* The conquest of 
New France was the burning passion of New Eng- 
land, in harmony with its hatred of legitimacy and 
the old forms of Christianity. To subdue the French 
dominions—sthis was the joint object which was to 
foster a common feeling between England and the 
American colonies.’’—(Vol. iii., p. 78.) 

The history of French adventure over the conti- 
nent of America, forms a large and interesting por- 
tion of Mr. Bancroft’s labors. ‘The vast territories 
which France had acquired, together with her sys- 
tematic schemes of aggrandizement, seemed at one 
time about to render her paramount in the northern 
continent. A chain of forts extended from the St. 
Lawrence to the mouths of the Mississippi—a strong 
religious fervor had led her sons as missionaries 
over all the immense regions to which she laid 
claim—and her language and religion appeared des- 
tined to be common to the whole population of 
North America. The story of the destruction of 
all these fond hopes, as well as of the mode in which 
they had been originally created, is an important 
chapter in the history of the English North Amer- 
ican colonies. It is probable that if England had 
permitted France to have retained possession of 
Canada, she would herself have remained mistress 
of the colonies she had planted. The near neigh- 
borhood of a powerful enemy kept the colonists 
dependent upon England. Without the aid of the 
mother country, they could not hope to resist the 
aggressions of France ; and they eagerly joined in 
every attempt of England to conquer the French 
possessions, because they deemed that conquest a 
necessary preliminary to their own independence. 
The English, on the other hand, lite thought, 
when exulting in consequence of their acquisition 
of Canada, that they had just removed one, and, 
but for themselves, an insuperable obstacle to the 
loss of their own colonies. 

For the historian of America, there is one other 
subject of inquiry and consideration which all must 
approach with sorrow and dwell upon with shame. 

eed we say we allude to the institution of slavery 
in thatcountry! Americans, when speaking on this 
painful subject, are apt to consider themselves the 
subjects of accusation, and therefore at once proceed 
to assert that slavery is the work, not of American, 
but English legislation ; and they appear to believe 
that they exculpate themselves when they have incul- 
pated others. We would, however, observe, that the 
institutions of America—those in which the pagple 
of America justly take great pride—are all of Eng- 
lish origin; and that as they seek, and fairly, to 
derive honor not from the creation, but the retain- 
ing of these safeguards of liberty and happiness, so 
must they be content to bear what burden of blame 
is due to the maintenance of the most odious of insti- 
tutions. There is also another point of view as 
respects their national renown, in which it is neces- 
sary to regard this subject. Of the present twenty- 
seven United States, England planted only thirteen ; 
the remaining states are colonies of the United 





In the year 1690, while the government of Mas- 


States, and for the existence of slavery in any of 


sachusetts was entirely in the hands of the people, ' these, the United States are answerable before the 
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great tribunal of the civilized world. Unfortunately 
we know on what grounds and for what ends this 
stigma upon our humanity has been extended. We 
know what are the interests which are still laboring 
yet further to extend it; and no appeal to ancient 
or modern history—no proof, however damnatory 
as regards England, can wipe from the American 
escutcheon that stain which a sordid love of gain, 
and a love of power equally degrading, have jointly 
contributed to cast on it. 

On this subject, as on that of Puritan intolerance, 
Mr. Baneroft’s zeal to maintain the fame of his 
country, has led him into a course of inquiry and 
remark wholly beside the question; and in some 
degree has induced him, while defending his own 
= to be unjust to other men. He commences 

is chapter on slavery by an admission of its evils 
and injustice ; and then declares that ‘‘ the unjust, 
wasteful, and unhappy system was fastened upon 
the rising institutions of America, not by the consent 
of the corporation nor the desires of the emigrants ; 
but as it was introduced by the mercantile avarice 
of a foreign nation, so it was subsequently riveted 
by the policy of England, without regard to the 
interests or the wishes of the colony.’”’—(Vol. i., p. 
159.) 

If Mr. Bancroft wil! sean carefully this assertion, 
he will see that it is contradicted not only by the 
subsequent story, but by itself. The system was 
fastened on the rising institutions of America by the 
avarice of a foreign nation, and this in opposition to 
the desires of the emigrants. But surely there 
were in Virginia buyers, as well as sellers of slaves. 
Who were these buyers! The emigrants. And 
this is in terms admitted by Mr. Bancroft himself. 
“For many years,’ he says, “the Dutch were 
principally concerned in the slave-trade in the market 
of Virginia; the immediate demand for laborers 
may, in part, have blinded the eyes of the planters 
to the ultimate evils of slavery, though the laws of 
the colony ata very early period discouraged its 
increase by a special tax upon female slaves.”’-— 
(Vol. i., p. 177.) And again he says, “‘ Towards 
the negro the laws [of Virginia] were less tolerant. 
The statute which declares who are slaves followed 
the old idea long prevalent through Christendom— 
all servants not being Christians, imported into this 
country by shipping shall be slaves. [a. p. 1670.] 
Yet it was added, conversion to the Christian faith 
doth not make free. [1682.] The early Anglo- 
Saxon rule, interpreting every doubtful question in 
favor of liberty, declared the children of freemen to 
be free. Virginia was humane towards men of the 
white race ; was severe towards the negro. Doubts 
arose if the offspring of an Englishman by a negro 
woman should be bond or free ; and the rule of the 
Roman law prevailed over the Anglo-Saxon. The 
offspring followed the condition of its mother. 
Enfranchisement of the population was not encour- 
aged ; the female slave was not subject to taxation ; 
the emancipated negress was tithable. The death 
of a slave from extremity of correction was not 
accounted felony; since it cannot be presumed— 
such is the language of the statute—that prepensed 
malice, which alone makes murder felony, should 
induce any man to destroy his own estate. The 
legislature did not understand human passion ; no 
such opinion now prevails. Finally, 1 was made 
lawful for persons pursuing fugitive colored slaves 
to wound or even to kill them. The master was 


absolute lord over his negro. The slave and the 
slave's posterity were bondsmen; though after- 
wards, when the question was raised, the devise of 
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negro children in posse, the future increase of 


bondwomar, was void. As property in Virginia 
consisted almost exclusively of land and laborers, 
the increase of negro slaves was grateful to the 
pride and to the interests of the large landed propr- 
etors. After a series of years the institution 
of slavery renewed a landed aristocracy, closely 
resembling the feudal nobility ; the culminating point 
was the period when slaves were declared to be real 
estate, and might be constituted by the owner ad- 
scripts to the soil.”” [a. p. 1705—1727.}—( Vol. ii., 
. 194.) 
; These laws were all passed by the people of Vir- 
ginia, and some of them by legislatures chosen by 
universal suffrage How, then, can it be asserted 
that slavery was instituted, and maintained, in 
2 to the wishes of the emigrants? 
guilt, and there was much guilt, must be 
shared by all concerned in this terrible and nefarious 
traffic. The misery and mischief stil] remain ; and 
cannot, alas! by any legislation, be at once utterly 
eradicated. If the slaves were white, a sudden 
emancipation would put an end to the legal distinc- 
tion, and in a few years no traces of it would remain. 
But the difference of color renders impossible al] 
hope of any such sudden and thorough eradication 
of the evil. If the slaves were, to-morrow, to be 
all made freemen, the social] ban would still remain 
—the curse of his skin would stick to the unfor- 
tunate . Inacase so fraught with difficulties, 
it is not of a wise or good man to excite 
angry feelings, to bandy abuse, or to attempt by 
any es or artifice to hide or extenuate the 
evil. é fear, indeed, that the efforts of the zeal- 
ous but indiscreet friends of freedom have, in many 
cases, increased instead of alleviating the misery of 
the slave. We should recollect that it is not 
always cupidity that renders the slave-owner jealous 
of any interference. Fear, ever wakeful fear, 
besets them all, and they dread, as a consequence 
of the abolitionist teaching, not simply the loss of 
perty, but life itself. ‘They feel, that they, their 
ilies, their friends, their very country, is on the 
verge of destruction. We need not, therefore, 
wonder at the jealous watch which they keep 
against the intrusion of any doctrines or doings 
which may be followed, as se Fr by such 
terrible consequences. With their honest terrors 
we can sympathize, and pity those who feel it. 
But there is another class of slave-holders against 
whom we confess our anger rises, and for whose 
arrogance and cruelty we would cheerfully assist in 
contriving a punishment. We mean who 
deelare slavery not only to be no evil, but an abso- 
lute necessity in a perfect republic. If there were 
any danger of such doctrines prevailing, we should 
be prepared, at any risk, to oppose them by every 
species of abolitionist agitation. But there is no 
such danger. A few extravagant, crack-brained 
ues of the south, excited by what Mr. Ben- 
tham delighted to cali ‘‘ an interest-begotten preju- 
dice,’’ may sometimes rave after this fashion ; but 
no rational American denies the dreadful evil which 
slavery has entailed on his country. There is none 
who not ardently desire to put an end to this 
calamitous institution. One fundamental] rule, in- 
deed, there is which every honest politician is bound 
religiously to follow—and that is, to oppose the 
extension of the curse. It may be impossible, as 
we believe it is, to eradicate at once, the institution 
and its consequences from those states in whieh it 
has been long established. But no desire of gain, 
no plan of party aggrandizement, can justify the 
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ion of this moral pestilence. We must be 
tted to doubt of the sincerity of any man’s 
cw over the evils of slavery, who seeks by 
his vote, or his influence, or his countenance, “ to 
rivet the unjust, wasteful, and unhappy system 
upon the rising institutions’ of the states which 
have yet to be formed under the American consti- 
tution. 

We cannot take leave of this work without again 
enforcing om the mind of the English reader, the 
necessity of pursuing it with a catholic spirit. All 
that is of chief importance in it, is entitled to his 
esteem. The liberality—the general fairness 
—the labor and conscientious research it evinces— 
deserve, and we are assured will receive, his warm- 
est approbation. There are some peculiarities, 
however, of style—some modes of expression— 
some habits of thought which are novel; and may, 
perhaps, not prove entirely grateful to our cisatlan- 
tic taste. But Mr. Bancroft’s is an American not 
an English production, and must be judged by a 
reference to American feelings. We treat a Ger- 
man or a French work after this fashion—and this 
one, although written in our language, is not sub- 
ject to our conventional criticism. On one account 
we are sincerely glad that we are called upon to 
make this remark. ‘The great incubus on Ameri- 
can literature is imitation. Everything has to be 
fashioned on an English model; and nothing is 
deemed worthy even by Americans, which has not 
received the sanction of English fashion. We de- 
sire, however, to see our transatlantic offspring ap- 
prove themselves a people, in the real and great 
sense of that term, by making for themselves a 
national literature. Let them bring their quota to 
the world’s wealth of wisdom; and considering 
who and what they are, that quota—the debt 
which they owe to this common stock—ought to be 
ample, and worthy of their material greatness. Let 
them to the exploring of the vast, and yet untrod- 
den regions of thought, bring the same adventurous 
and daring spirit, which distinguished their ances- 
tors who the way into the wilderness—and the 
grateful world will hail them as worthy descendants 
of their great progenitors. 

The present high position of Mr. Bancroft, be- 
stowed as it has been in consequence of his historic 
labors, is not only an honor to himself, but to his 
country, by whom it was conferred. And this, it 
should be remembered, is no solitary occurrence. 
The government of the United States has been 
willing to acknowledge and reward the literary 
merit of her citizens of every party—thus holding 
out a great and due incitement to men of superior 
ability to take an active part in the political pro- 
ceedings of their native land. We cannot indeed 
subseribe to that philosophy which would have us 
believe, that the United States is destined to be left 
by her more gifted sons to the guidance and control 
of inferior and more turbulent spirits. In the case 
before us, we sincerely hope that the occasion of 
more widely extending his knowledge of mankind, 
may lead to the dissipation on any prejudice which 

et lingers in the mind of the historian ; and that 

is European experience may enable him, in the 
volumes which are yet to appear, to describe with 
increased efficiency for the world’s instruction the 
many worthy examples of ability and virtue which 
his country’s annals afford.* 


* The volumes requisite to complete the “ History of 
the United States” are, we oom org 
press. 


preparing for the 
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“ Now it is all over: tell the piper to play Ha til mi 


tulidh!” (We return no more.) 
Last words of Rob Roy. 

‘* WE return no more! we return no more ! 

Said the chief, ere he breathed his last. 
For he knew that the reign of the fieree and free, 

And the bold in deed, was past ; 
He knew that the slogan of Border war— 

All mute as the sleuth hound’s breath— 
Should never awaken the hills again 

With shouts whose echo was death :-— 

** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh !” 


Did they crowd around him, the brave of old, 
In the dreams of that solemn hour, 
All the mighty chiefs of his royal line, 
In the pride of their early power '— 
Macalpine who reigned o’er a conquered race, 
And those that held rule in Lorn— 
Did he think of these as he turned to die? 
And his words—were they words of scorn!— 
** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh !” 


Did he brood o’er the wrong that ‘whelmed his 
sires, 
Making all their hearthstones bare, 
Through the ages that saw them held at bay, 
And hate-hunted everywhere '— 
Did he call to mind their scattered haunts, 
In Balquhidder and Glenstrae, 
And breathe, in his spirit’s bitterness, 
One trust ere he passed away 
** Ha til, ha ti mi tulidh !”? 


O why was the gift of the seer of old 
Withheld in that parting hour! 
Why stood not the future before him then 
In the might of its deathless power ! 
Why did it coldly, tamely, still 
Its truths from the dauntless keep, 
Leaving the brave, proud heart to sigh— 
Ere it sank in dreamless sleep— 
** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh !”’ 


For they shall not die! for they shall not die! 
Whilst the hills their fame can keep ; 
Whilst fancy—bold as the boldest still 
Can the gulfs of time o’erleap ; 
Whilst the wild, free spirit of old romance 
Yet haunteth each loch and glen ; 
Whilst Scotland can say, from her heart of hearts, 
** Thus speak not my mighty men— 
= Ha til, ha til mi tulidh !” 
And mighty they were, those chieftains bold, 
With their germs of noble thought, 
By the rugged nurture of rugged times 
To growths of wild grandeur brought ; 
With their generous love of freedom, still 
Unchanged through the changes round ; 
And, oh! not for them, ’mid their native hills, 
Should those parting words resound— 
* Ha til, ha ti] mi tulidh !”’ 


In their sometimes lawless bravery, 
They shall yet around us throng, 
Where the clinging love of their native soil 
Was than wrath and death more strong ; 
They were suited well to their own rude times, 
And ours will not let them go, 
Till the last of Scotland’s sons shall say— 
*Mid the final wrecks below— 
** Ha til, ha til mi tulidh.”’ 
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A wrrrer in our last volume quoted a 
upon the inspired aecount of the creation, from Dr. 
andlish’s Exposition of the Book of Genesis ; and 
expressed satisfaction that the professors of the pro- 
— Free-Church University of Scotland are not 
ikely to oppose the geological teaching at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and at all other colleges throughout 
the world. But there are certain ill-info: and 
ill-judging, though well-meaning men, who are 
pertinaciously duing mischief by setting up an oppo- 
sition between the words of God and his works: 
for no person who has carefully examined into the 
actual phenomena of the strata of our globe, and 
their organic contents, with a mind ca of read- 
ing the facts and drawing inferences from them, can 
doubt that the popular interpretation of the first 
— of Genesis is incompatible with existing 
ities ; and that therefore this cannot be the true 
5 eer of the inspired narrative. The Dean 
of York’s Letters in the Times Newspaper did 
much evil, by giving a handle to infidels and scep- 
tics to oppose revelation as not being consistent with 
— truth. 
his unhappy controversy has been renewed in 
consequence of the alleged discovery of a human 
bone in the Valley of the Mississippi, associated 
with the remains of megatheria other extinct 
animals. Modern geology had furnished an impor- 
tant addition to the already irrefi le evidences 
in proof of the truth of holy writ, in the fact that 
no vestige of mankind has been traced in any por- 
tion of the earth’s crust which bears the slightest 
marks of a date going back more than a few thou- 
sand years ; whereas there are other fossil remains 
which indicate, it may be, millions. Allow that 
‘* in the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth ;’’ and that during the time when the earth 
was ‘‘ without form and veid,’’ and to within some 
six thousand years, when man was created, there 
had been a succession of changes, such as the evi- 
dence of our eyes proves to have been the case, and 
the first chapter of Genesis becomes as lucid as the 
first chapter of the Gospel according to St. John ; 
the latter of which—comparing spiritual things 
with temporal and heavenly with earthly—furnishes 
a sort of parallel to the former. This remarkable 
modern addition of evidence from a new and unex- 
pected quarter, has forcibly impressed some men of 
sceptical mind. It is really a remarkable fact, say 
they, and deserves philosophical consideration, that 
the condition of the Jews, contrary to all antecedent 
probabilities, and all precedent in the history of 
other nations, should now be exactly what was an- 
ticipated eighteen centuries, nay four thousand 
years, ago ; and it is also a most curious coincidence 
that the chronology of the Mosaic account of the 
creation of man should tally with the actual results 
of modern discovery ; for certain it is that there is 
no vestige of anything human which can be dated 
back to those remote periods of which geology fur- 
nishes undeniable records. 

A few sciolist infidels on the continent have tried 
to overset this evidence, by seizing upon any stray 
human bone which they could find in juxta-position 
with ancient strata or extinct animals, with a view 
to establish the fact that they were coeval ; and the 
Guadeloupe skeleton in the British Museum has 
been triumphantly associated with a few cavern dis- 
coveries for this purpose. But the better-furnished 
infidel geologists have not allowed their disbelief in 
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the Bible to bias their judgment in regard to the 
genuine facts and inferences of their own science ; 
and they have consequently concurred with scrip- 
tural cosmogonists in certifying that there is not 
one proved case of the contemporaneousness of 
mankind with the ancient fossils. ‘The Guadeloupe 
mass is an accretion of modern limestone, (the pro- 
cess of calcareous solidification is still going on in 
that island,) and the occurrence of human bones in 
es ere with those of extinct animals may be 
to accidental causes. A man retreats toa 
eave and dies there ; another falls into a fissure of a 
rock ; another is buried in some old stratum; and 
some of the bones of another are huddled among 
anterior fossils by torrents, earthquakes, land-slips, 
or the disintegration of ancient formations. But in 
all such cases they carry indications of being casual 
visitants and utter strangers to the locality. 

The devout geologist is pleased with the collat- 
eral evidence thus afforded to the truth of holy writ ; 
for though not necessary, it is useful, seeing that 
men’s minds are differently constituted, and what 
does not much impress one person may impress 
another ; and a single fact such as we have men- 
tioned may lead a sceptic to examine further into 
the evidences of revelation, which he finds thus un- 
expectedly corroborated by a fact within his own 





izance. 

"Bet of this advantage some ill-judging brethren 
are seeking to deprive us. They fon so predeter- 
mined that the popular interpretation of the inspired 
narrative is the true one—notwithstanding it had 
been set aside by eminent commentators, who knew 
nothing of geology, upon the testimony of the text 
itself *—that they will hear of no other ; and they 


* We have again and agam shown that the idea that 
the first verse, or first two verses, of Genesis i., speak of 
the creation of the world, and the subsequent ones of the 
preparation of this our planet to be the habitation of man, 
is no new speculation invented by gre ists. Luther 
divides the creating announcement from subsequent 
“ preparation.” In Poole’s Synopsis are scattered such 
remarks as the following : “Jn the beginning : the sacred 
writer lays down at the opening the whole matter ; in or- 
der that the author of the world might be ete: om 
and that it was not from eternity, as the philosophers 
fancied ; and, moreover, that nothing was created but by 
God.” This, say Christian geologists, is precisely our 
view of the passage. Then, Poole goes on to ask, How 
could this be the beginning of creation, if angels were 
created before 7—to which he replies, ‘‘ Moses — 
to consider only the visible fabric.” This generally re- 
ceived answer is hypothetical, and is not upheld by the 
sacred text. Upon the theory which blends the first 
verse as synchronous with the commencement of the six 
days, no place is assigned for the creation of angels ; 
whereas upon the exposition of scriptural geologists, that 
a lngspenet period elapsed between the creation men- 
ti in the first verse and the six days’ work, there is 
ample Fw as well for the phenomena disclosed by geol- 

in the history of our planet, as for the creation of an- 
gels, (if not included in the first verse,) and, it may be, 
innumerable other celestial occurrences with which we 
are not acquainted ; for the fall of angels is disclosed 
only in its connexion with the fall of man. 

gain, Poole says, “ Created is taken in two senses ; 
first, to create from nothing ; secondly, to produce some- 
thing from xisting matter; as when it is said, He 
created es, man, &c.” Yet when modern geological 
expositors thus argue, they are accused of lowering crea- 
tion to modification. 

Again, by the words “the heavens and the earth,” 
Poole sa that some expositors understand “the mate- 
rials of the heavens and the earth.” Why then are mod- 
ern scriptural ae to be rebuked for adopting the 
same solution 

On the word “ earth” in the second verse, Poole says : 
“Tt is thus called by anticipation because it is so called 
afterwards when uncovered from the waters.” The com- 
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therefore, in spite of irreversible facts, endeavor to 
reduce the ancient formations and extinct animals, 
to the comparatively modern date of the creation 
of man. e infidel would thank them for their 
labors, if he could with scientific honor admit that 
they were well based ; but the Christian philoso- 
pher is distressed at the wounds which they are 
thus unwittingly inflicting upon that which is dearer 
to him than life. 

The particular case which has elicited our re- 
marks is the following. A human bone has been 
found in North America, among the vestiges of 
megatheroid animals. No geologist doubts that 
those vestiges are of very remote antiquity—rang- 
ing back myriads, perhaps millions, of years. Es- 
tablish the fact that man was coeval with them ; 
and what becomes of the Bible chronology and 
genealogy! But the discovery was eagerly grasped 
at by such well-meaning persons as the Dean of 
York; and the newspapers teemed with their 
boasts that ‘“‘ man and the megatherium are coé- 
val.”’ In their triumph they will not pause to con- 
sider the fearful recoil of, their argument upon 
Revelation. ‘* That is not my concern,’’ says one 
of them ; ‘‘ the Bible tells us that our present earth, 





and all the original animals upon it, were included 
in the six days of creation ; and it furnishes a chro- | 
nology which does not carry us back above six, 
thousand years ; I demand that all geological Sag 

nomena shall be concentrated within this period ; 1 
deny that there can possibly be any rock or fossil 

older than the days of Adam; and we have now a 

proof of this in the association of a human pelvis) 
with bones which the geologist pretended were of 

an immeasurable antiquity.” jes says: “T) 
fear not to push Buckland and Sedgwick to extrem- | 
ities. Let them either give up their ante-Adamite | 
world, or go over at once to the infidels.’’ 

If indeed the Natchez human bone and the, 
megatheroid remains were proved to be coéval, the | 
Christian geologist might feel perplexed ; and must | 
find some third solution which reconciled undeniable 
facts with inspired truth. But he is not forced to | 
this alternative. Were a lady to drop a Victorian 
sovereign from the towers of Westminster Abbey, | 
and after sundry sweepings, diggings, and shovel-| 
lings, it was found next year among the rubbish 
near the foundation, would it be reasonable to| 
require us, in defiance of overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary, to believe that this venerable pile was, 
erected in the reign of our present gracious queen ? | 
And yet to a much harsher conclusion would these | 
anti-geologists drive us; and they refuse even to) 
listen to the evidence which convinces every person | 
who has not pre-resolved not to be convinced, that 


monly received exposition is obliged to be fertile in theo- 
a reasons while accusing the scriptural geologist of 
them. 

It is objected to scriptural geologists that, by separat- 
ing the first verse from the subsequent ones, they reduce 
the six days’ work to formation or modification. Is, then, 
the generally received exposition free from the same ob- 
ection, if it be one 7?—(though it is not one, as Dr. Puse 

as clearly proved by his learned criticism on the words 
trauslated “ created” and “ made.”) Poole asks, “ Where- 
fore is God said, in the seventh verse, to have made what 
was made before ; for the elements and principles were 
pony, the - day ?” ~ eS x He ore secun- 

um quid (1!) that is, He fitted. He made it by giving 
to it Seeldenaal easblty, ‘Cot subotsatiel form.” What 
would have been said, if a modern scriptural geologist 
had asserted that “ made” meant made secundum quid ? 
The same difficulty, if difficulty there be, presses in mak- 
ing the first verse part of the first day’s work, as in mak- 
ing it altogether a previous general transaction. 
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man was not coéval with the megatherium, any 
more than Victoria’s coin was coéval with the foun- 
dation-stone of Westminster Abbey. 

But the Christian geologist is not reduced to this 
difficulty by the American human bone, to which so 
much consequence has been attached by those who 
either gaped for a wonderment, or who hailed it to 
Eee that megatheria lived in the days of Adam. 

r. Lyell, who certainly has exhibited no particular 
wish to adduce science in support of Revelation, 
and who has been accused of very different predilee- 
tions, has yet come forward as a geologist to testify 
that this bone is not of remote antiquity, and may 
possibly be almost modern. In the first place, he 
says, no competent authority has vouched for its 
genuineness. The circumstances and conditions 
under which it was found are not scientifically 
stated ; and the narrative, therefore, is as vague as 
if, in the instance of the aforesaid coin, we were 
merely told that one of the vergers had picked it up 
in sweeping out the Abbey. 

But the bone is not only apocryphal ; it is worse : 
for Mr. Lyell goes on to express confidently his 
conviction that it is the identical pelvic bone shown 
to him at Natchez last spring among some remarka- 
ble remains of megatheroid animals; and to which 
not the slightest geological weight was to be at- 
tached. He says: ‘ Having carefully examined 
into the evidence, I came to the conclusion that the 
proofs of the existence of the human individual with 
the megatheroid and other extinct quadrupeds in the 
vicinity, was altogether unsatisfactory.”’ No man 
could be mote competent than Mr. Lyell to the 
investigation ; and he was on the spot, and ascer- 
tained the facts ; and he had no theory to bias his 
judgment ; but he was convinced that the bone 
formed no portion of the ancient vestiges with which 
it was casually associated. He states his reasons 
for this conclusion by giving a technical description 
of the strata, which would be interesting or intelli- 
ble only to a geologist; but the inference is per- 
fectly satisfactory. He shows, by a description of 
the locality, that if that bone was authentic the 
human race must have survived the extinction of 
whole groups of terrestrial animals ;—not merely 
species or genera, but groups ;—bringing us back to 
periods which must be measured by millions rather 
than thousands of years. ‘‘ But what proof,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘ is there that the geological position of this 
human pelvic bone was such as to demonstrate its 
anteriority in date to the entire hydrographical basin 
of the Mississippi, and the formation of its alluvial 
deposits and delta’’’ He shows that there is none. 
The casual position of the bone had no more neces- 
sary relation to the geological position, than Dean 
Buckland’s shovel-hat would have to the foundations 
of Westminster Abbey, if he had happened to leave 
it in a vault when he was looking for Anglo-Saxon 
relies. ‘The bone was not discovered in an undis- 
turbed compact stratum. There is a shelly loam 
which extends for twelve miles ; it is of an incohe- 
rent and destructible nature ; every streaiulet which 
flows over it cuts for itself, in its way to the Missis- 
sippi, a deep gully or ravine ; this denudation is 
going on with accelerated speed; and there are 
frequent landslips. So attests Mr. Lyell. Colonel 
Wiley says that ‘“‘The mammoth ravine, now 
seven miles long, and in some parts sixty feet deep, 
with its numerous ramifications, has been entirely 
formed since the earthquake in 1812.’’ He him- 
self has actually ploughed over where is now the 
ravine. The banks of the water-course, he adds, 
present everywhere precipices in which the loam, 
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though unsolidified, retains its verticality ; and from 
this vast cutting the upper strata are always wash- 
ing or working down. At the base of this cliff, 
beneath the superincumbent mass, are formations 
of ‘* enormous duration ;”’ and it was at this base 
that this human bone was found. Under such sus- 
picious circumstances, Mr. Lyell says that even if 
it had been dug out by an experienced geologist, 
instead of by nobody knows who, the greatest pre- 
caution would have been necessary to guard against 
mistake ; for land-slides have detached vast masses 
from the cliffs; and these may cover human bones 
washed down by the stream, or dislodged from the 
soil near the top of the cliff, where some Indian 
graves, which are common throughout the a 
may have been undermined. This is far more credi- 
ble than the astounding averment that man and the 
megatherium were coéval. Mr. Lyell asserts from 
his own extensive observation, that on the shoals 
and islands of the Mississippi ‘‘ numerous bones of 
men, mingled with those of extinct animals, are 
washed out of the bluffs;’’ but, he adds, “‘ No 
geologist ever ventured, on this evidence, to infer the 
cotemporaneousness of man and the fossil «aimals 
thus associated.’’ 

The Christian geologist therefore needs feel no 
disquiet respecting this much-famed American os- 
sifie vestige. No competent geologist has ventured 
to assert that he has ever seen, or heard of, a 
human bone which could be traced to a date more 
remote than that which accords with the inspired 
record. Amidst the accumulating data and tempo- 
rary theories which have again and again chan 
the aspect of geological science, this great fact has 
remained undisturbed. Dr. Buckland had to ac- 
knowledge the immaturity of his views in that fas- 
cinating, but hasty, volume in which he thought he 
had discovered traces of THe (emphatically THE) 
Deluge in the Yorkshire hyena cave ; but nothing 
has been discovered which militates, even in appear- 
ance, with the sacred narrative in regard to the date 
of the human race. No geologist pretends to have 
discovered any vestige of pre-Adamite man. We 
have written thus at length, because the question is 
of considerable practical moment. People do, and 
will, frequent museums and study geology ; and 
why should they not? for the pursuit is rational and 
full of interest ; as are all the works of God. But 
if they study, they will propose questions and 
deduce inferences ; and when they do so they will 
require to be informed upon what hypothesis they 
are to account for unnumbered miles of strata upon 
strata—the one incompatible with the other— 
marine, fluviatile, and voleanie—each with its vari- 
ous groups and orders of animal life; some of 
which are irreconcilable with the conditions of 
existence which were necessary to others; some 
becoming extinct, and others emerging ; some re- 
quiring geological mutations as great as if the Al 
were to become the ocean, and Nova Zembla ihe 
Torrid Zone ; some indicating enormous periods of 
time for one single layer, made up almost entirely 
of minute fragments of animal remains—say, for 
instance, the chalk ;—some—but it were endless 
to enumerate the facts; and broad statements like 
these convey no adequate idea of the impression 
forced upon the mind by patient examination of the 
details of the phenomena. Geology can neither be 
hushed up nor coughed down ; it must be grappled 
with ; there it is, whether we like it or not. It 
may be made a handmaid to Revelation ; or it may 
be perverted to raise specious, though ynsound, 
objections against it. And when we say that geol- 
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,or any other science, or what is called Natural 
logy generally, may be made a handmaid to 
Revelation, we speak negatively as well as posi- 
tively ; in regard to what it cannot teach, as well 
as in regard to what it may and does. Dr. Chal- 
mers has well expressed this idea where he says : 
“Tt is well to evince, not the suecess only, but the 
shortcomings of Natural Theology; and thus to 
make palpable at the same time both her helpless- 
ness and her usefulness—helpless, if trusted to as a 
guide or an informer on the way to heaven; but 
most useful, if, under a sense of her felt deficiency, 
we seek for a place of enlargement, and are led on 
to the higher manifestations of Christianity.”’ 

If some reader who wishes to turn the fascinating 
study of geology to Christian account, will announce 
a‘ecture upon it six months hence, in some neigh- 
boring literary and scientific institution or national 
school-room, he will soon ascertain that he must 
discover something more satisfactory to his own 
mind, and to the minds of others, than such vague 
declamations as have appeared at different times in 
ea ti and injudicious sermons and pamphlets. 
He will not find it easy, when he calmly weighs 
facts, to reduce the age of the me 
him, then, beware how he makes that of man syn- 
chronous with it. There is neither sin nor shame 
in his saying that he knows nothing about geology, 
and therefore gives no opinion upon it; but if he 
does give an opinion, let it be such a one as he can 
maintain. Some excellent men do not appear to 
take these things by the right handle; and even 
some of the clergy complain that the young persons 
in their parishes are getting beyond their grasp, 
And why? Because perhaps they tried, but with- 
out effect, to repress what by wiser management 
they might have regulated and turned to good 
account. We do not refer to geology only, or in 
particular ; but would suggest generally the inquiry, 
what is the duty of Christian men, especially of the 
clergy, in reference to popular science and litera- 
ture '—whether to leave such matters to take their 
course ; or to oppose what they consider dangerous, 
without first inquiring whether it is true; or to 
make themselves so far masters of questions which 
border upon their own domain of theology and 
morals, as to be able to guide public opinion. We 
will only say with Dr, Chalmers, in his admirable 
chapter ‘* On the Commencement of the World :”’ 

“The strength of the argument on the side of 
religion, is often wailened ty a jealous or studied 
disunion of the truth in one department from the 
truth in another; but, believing as we do, that, 
instead ofa conflict, there is a corroborative harmony 
between them, we shall advert once more to the 
Mosaic account of the Creation ; and more especially 
as the reconciliation of this history with the indefi- 
nite antiquity of the globe seems not impossible ; 
and that without the infliction of any violence on 
any of the literalities of the record. 

‘* We regret that Penn, or Gisborne, or any of 
our scriptural geologists, should have entered upon 
this controversy without a sufficient preparation of 
natural science ; and laid as much stress, too, on 
the argument which they employed, as if the whole 
truth and authority of welation depended on it. 
It is thus that the cause of truth has often suffered 
from 9 — ided zeal of its ete aw 
si ing for every one position t which a 

vem ay He have been raised; and so landing 
hemuslees, at times, in a situation of most humiliat- 
ing exposure to the argument or ridicule of their 
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adversaries.”’ ‘It is right to be vigilant ; but it ig 
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not right to waste the strength or the credit of a 
good cause upon the defence of an untenable posi- 
tion, and more especially if that position be wholly 
insignificant.”? 

‘*We have already endeavored to show, how, 
without any invasion even on the literalities of the 
Mosaic record, the indefinite antiquity of the globe 
might safely be given up to naturalists, as an arena 
whether for their sportive fancies, or their intermin- 
able gladiatorship. On this supposition the details 
of that operation narrated by Moses, which lasted 
for six days on the earth’s surface, will be regarded 
as the steps by which the present economy of ter- 
restrial things was raised, about six thousand years 
ago, on the basis of an earth then without form and 
void : while, for aught of information we have in 
the Bible, the earth itself may before this time have 
been the theatre of many lengthened processes, the 
dwelling-place of older economies, that have now 
gone by, but whereof the vestiges subsist even to 
the present day, both to the needless alarm of those 
who befriend the cause of Christianity, and to the 
unwarrantable triumph of those who have assailed 
— Nat. Theol., vol. i., pp. 250— 
256. 
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I will invite thee, from thy curious hearse 
To rise, and ‘bout the world thy beams to spread, 
That we may see there’s brightness in the dead. 
INGTON, 
Ir is a place where poets crowned 
May feel the heart’s decaying— 
It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, 
As low as silence, languish ; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


O poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
as poured the deathless singing! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging! 
O men! this man, in brotherhood, 
- — weary ee 
roaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were cuihing. 


And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story ; 
How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory— 
And how, when one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face, 
Because so broken-hearted— 


He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration : 

Nor ever shall he be in praise, 
By wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly, as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken ! 


With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 

I learn to think upon him ; 
With meekness that is gratefulness, 

On God whose heaven hath won him— 
Who suffered once the madness-cloud 

Toward His love to blind him ; 
But gently led the blind alon 

breath and bird find him ; 

And wrought within his shattered brain, 
Such quick poetic senses, 
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As hills have language for, and stars 
Harmonious influences ! 

The pulse of dew upon the grass, 
His own did calmly number ; 

And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 


The very world, by God’s constraint, 
Froin falsehood’s chill removing, 
Its women and its men became, 
Beside him, true and loving! 
And timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share his home caresses, 
Uplooking to his human eyes 
With sylvan tendernesses. 


But while in blindness he remained 
Unconscious of the guiding, 

And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, 
Though frenzy desolated— 

Nor man, nor nature satisfy 
When only God created! 


Like a sick child that knoweth not 
His mother while she blesses, 
And droppeth on his burning brow 
The coolness of her kisses ; 
That turns his fevered eyes around— 
“My mother! where’s my mother?” 
As if such tender words and looks 
Could come from any other! 


The fever gone, with leaps of heart 
He sees her bending o’er him ; 

Her face all pale from watchful love, 
Th’ unweary love she bore him! 

Thus woke the poet from the dream 
His life’s long fever gave him, 

Beneath those deep pathetic eyes 
Which closed in death, to save him! 


Thus! oh, not thus! no type of earth 
Could image that awaking, 
Wherein he scarcely heard the chant 
Of seraphs, round him breaking ; 
Or felt the new immortal throb 
Of soul from body parted ; 
But felt those eyes alone, and knew 
“ My Saviour! not deserted!” 


Deserted! who hath dreamt that when 
The cross in darkness rested 

Upon the Victim’s hidden face, 
No love was manifested ? 

What frantic hands outstreched have e’er 
Th’ atoning drops averted ; 


What tears have washed them from the soul, 


That one should be deserted ? 


Deserted! God could separate 
From His own essence rather : 
And Adam’s sins have swept between 
The righteous Son and Father ; 
Yea! once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry, 
His universe hath shaken ; 
It went up single, echoless, 
“ My God, I am forsaken!” 


It went up from the Holy’s lips 
Amid his lost creation, 

That of the lost, no son should use 
Those words of desolation ; 

That earth’s worst frenzies, marring hope, 
Should mar not hope’s fruition ; 

And I, on Cowper's grave, should see 
His rapture in a vision! 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 


We are all aware of the importance of water in 
the aliment of plants; but in some parts of the 
world vegetable food is grown in lakes and rivers, 
just as here it is cultivated in fields. The closest 
approach we make to this is in our plantations of 
water-cresses ; but in the south of France and in 
Italy, as we proceed towards a higher latitude, the 
water-nut—a most important production, as we shall 
see—first appears in the market. The seeds of this 
plant, which grows in the water, consist of pure 
edible fecula, and are eaten raw, ; or in 
soups, and, from their taste, usually receive the 
name of water-chestnuts. In Venice they were for- 
merly sold, we do not know why, as “ Jesuits’ 
Nats ;”’ and Pliny’s account of their being gath- 
ered by the dwellers on the Nile, is confirmed by 
some being still occasionally found in the folds of 
the mummy cloth. 

In India the water-nut, which is there called Sin- 
gara, is extensively grown, both for local consump- 
tion and transport, and is frequently carried on the 
backs of bullocks several hundred miles to market. 
The tanks where it is cultivated are laid out in 
fields, the limits of which are marked by tall bam- 
boos, and the peasants pay for the holdings by the 
acre. These water-farmers conduct their opera- 
tions by means ef boats; planting, weeding, and 
gathering in their Singara at the proper seasons, just 
as their brethren on land do with their wheat or 
barley. And a tank in India, be it remembered, is 
rarely a pond; it is often a considerable lake, and 
sometimes might present to an unaccustomed eye 
the appearance of an inland sea, with only the high 
land dimly visible beyond. In such cases the tanks 
are not excavations, but extensive valleys, dammed 
up at the lower end, so as to confine the waters of 
the district in one immense basin; and the steps 
which lead to them, instead of — formed of 
hewn stone, as in smaller works of the kind, are the 
declivities of granite mountains. In southern India 
these vast reservoirs are, in some instances, more 
than twenty miles in circumference; and we are 

. told of embanked dams between the Indus and the 
Suliman mountains thirty miles long. 

The Singara lakes have sometimes proved a great 
blessing to the towns in their nejghborhood—for 
the water plants do not fail like those of the land. 
Colone] Sleeman mentions a lake in Bundeleund 
which, by means of nuts and fish, preserved the 
lives of seven towns during a recent famine. This 
sheet of water was four miles long by two broad ; 
but from the mountain-ridge forming one of its sides 
the traveller saw a still more extensive lake, which 
had answered a similar purpose on a larger scale. 
The ridge, dominated by the ruined palace of the 
Hindoo prince who constructed the tank, was com- 
posed ‘‘of high and bare quartz hills, towering 
above all others, curling and foaming at the top like 
a wave ready to burst when suddenly arrested by 
the hand of Omnipotence.”’ 

The leaves of the plants float upon the surface 
of the water, and in the earlier part of the day pre- 
sent the appearance of a green field; but in the 
afternoon their pure white flowers expand, and 
peeping, opening, or bursting into beauty, give an 
agreeable variety to the picture. When-the flow- 
ers decay, the nut, which is under the water, begins 
to ripen, and in September the harvest is ready. 
The white kernel is covered with a tough brown 

integument, and the whole is imbedded in a trian- 
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enya It is not fit for consumption for more 
three months, when eaten au naturel; but it 
is likewise used in the form of meal, and will then 
keep for a considerable time. 

In China the water-nut is extensively cultivated 
in lakes and ponds, but more ially in the shal- 
lower waters of the Imperial . The sacred 
lotus, however, appears to be there more widely 
diffused ; and not, with so practical and ic a 
people, on account of its superior beauty, but more 
Pp y because the roots, as well as the seeds, 
are eatable. The seeds are described by Davis as 
resembling an acorn without the cup, and the roots 
as being white, jaiey and of a sweet and refresh- 
ing taste. Its * tulip-like but gigantic blossoms, 
tinted with pink or yellow, hang over its broad pel- 
tated leaves ;’’ and this gorgeous carpet is spread 
over immense fields of water. 

Cashmere, however, must be considered as the 
country par excellence of the water-nut, since there 
a very considerable portion of the population live 
upon it alone. This region is embosomed in 
mountains, the culminating ridge which shuts it in 
from the rest of the world forming an. oval figure 
one hundred and twenty miles long and seventy 
miles broad. The plain at the bottom, however, is 
estimated by Hugel at only seventy-five miles long 
and forty miles broad; the intermediate space 
being composed of the precipitous sides of the 
mountains, swelling out as they descend into green 
hills, that sink gracefully into the emerald sward of 
the plain. The summits are crowned with perpet- 
ual snow, and cataracts rush down their ravines ; 
but, on approaching the vale, these torrents lose 
their fierceness, aad roll in smooth streams, be- 
tween undulating hills, till they reach the central 
waters. These are surrounded with perennial 
spring, and wander through groves and plains 
which the traveller Bernier concluded to have been 
actually the site of the Garden of Eden! 

The waters are composed of the river Jailum, 
which wanders through the whole valley, now ex- 
panding into shallow lakes, one of which is twenty 
miles long and nine broad, and now rolling in a 
deep, full stream, flanked by numerous small lakes 
and tarns. The excessive richness of the vegetation 
in this remarkable valley is not confined to the dry 
land; for every piece of water is mantled over 
either with nuts or lotus. In the Walur lake, sixty 
thousand tons of nuts are raised every year, and 
they are the sole subsistence of twenty thousand 
persons, who think it an almost intolerable calamity 
when driven to have recourse to any other kind of 
food. The superficial extent of this lake is a hun- 
dred square miles, by which some idea of its extra- 
ordinary productiveness may be formed, supporting 
as it does two hundred persons to the square mile. 

The other waters are clothed with the more pic- 
turesque lotus, the seeds or beans of which are here 
eaten as a delicacy when they are unripe ; and the 
leaf-stalks, when boiled till they are tender, are con- 
sidered table and nutritious food. The flower 
and leaf of the lotus always floats; and for this 
reason, probably, the plant is regarded by the Hin- 
doos as a mystic emblem of the preservation of the 
world during the deluge. In Cashmere, however, 
it has the more ical merit of supporting a con- 
siderable part of the population, although no author 
has attempted to estimate the amount of its pro- 
duce. e may add, that the population fed upon 
such substances—ineluding those who live upon the 
nuts alone—are described by all travellers as being 





models of strength, symmetry, and beauty. 
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The lotus appears to be likewise indigenous in 
America; and there the seeds, as in Cashmere, are 
eaten when green. We copy the following very 
remarkable picture from “ F'lint’s Geography and 
History of the Western States :’’— 

“ guntes the flourishing meee plants, there is 
one that, for magnificence and beauty, stands uanri- 
yalled and alone. We have seen it on the middle 
and southern waters ; but of the greatest size and 

on the bayous and lakes of the Arkansas. 

It has different popular names. The upper Indians 
call it Panocco. e have seen it d ted W 
botanists by the name of Nymphaea . It 
rises from a root resembling the large stump of a 
cabbage, and from depths in the water of two or 
three to ten feet. It hasan elliptical, smooth, and 
verdant leaf, some of the largest being the size of a 
These muddy bayous and stagnant waters 
are often so covered with those leaves, that the 
sandpiper walks abroad on the surface without dip- 
4-3 feet in the Menkes uh ores 
enlarged copies of the Nym erata, or New 
England pond-lily. They have a cup of the same 
t conformation, and all the brilliant white and 

ellow of that flower. They want the ambrosial 
of the pond-lily, and resemble in this 

respect, as they do in their size, the flowers of the 
olia. On the whole, they are the 

largest and most beautiful flowers that we have 
seen. They have their home in dead lakes, in the 
centre of cypress swamps. Mosquitoes swarm 
above, obscene fowls wheel their flight over them, 

i swim above their roots, and moccasin 

bask ou their leaves. In such lonely and 
repulsive situations, under such circumstances, and 
for such s tors, is arrayed the most gaudy and 
brilliant display of flowers in the creation. In the 
capsule are imbedded from four to six acorn-shaped 
seeds, which the Indians roast and eat when green ; 
or they are dried, and eaten as nuts ; or are pulver- 
ized into meal, and form a kind of bread.” 

The Victoria Regina, found by Mr. Schomburgh 
in the river Berbice, slightly differs from the 
nymphea botanically. He describes it as “‘ a ve 
table wonder—a gigantic leaf from five to six feet 
in diameter, salver-shaped, with a broad brim of a 
light-green above, and a vivid crimson below, rest- 
ing on the water. Quite in character with the 
wonderful leaf was the luxuriant flower, consisting 
of many hundred petals, passing in alternate tints 
from pure white to rose and pink. The smooth 
water was covered with the blossoms; and as I 
rowed from one to the other, I always found some- 
thing to admire.” 

Among the plants cultivated in water for the food 
of man may be included rice ; although this grows 
not in lakes or rivers, but in small dams, as the 
fields may be termed. Rice is likewise different 
from the other productions we have mentioned, in- 
asmuch as the plants live, though they do not 
thrive, in dry ground. In this case, however, the 

‘oduce is rarely a tenth part of a full crop; to ob- 
tain which, not only irrigation, but entire submer- 
sion is necessary. In India the rice-fields are fre- 
quently under water, even when they are ploughed ; 
and thus the operation, as Tennant observes, more 
nearly resembles that of a potter in preparing and 
setting his clay, than the cultivation of a field. The 

ants, however, are first brought to a certain 

t in a separate bed, and then transplanted into 
the water ; which is done by fixing a ball of clay 
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to the roots of two or three stalks, and dropping the 
whole into the pond. This explains a passage in 
Ecclesiastes, more frequently quoted than under- 
stood—* Cast thy bread upon the waters and thou 
shalt find it after many days ;’’ which means that, 
in the omen providence of God, we shall enjoy 
the reward of a good work in due season. We have 
but to plant ; and the sun, the winds, and the wa- 
ters—the ministers of a higher Power—whose oper- 
ations we cannot comprehend, will bring the seed 
to perfection. 

China, Captain Hamilton observed the culti- 
vators rg | among their crops in boats; and 
Medhurst tells us that, from the preparing of the 
eee for the seed, almost to the reaping of the 

est, the rice-fields must be overspread with 
water. For this purpose each field or shallow 
pond has an elevated ridge or border, with a stream 
continually flowing in; a precaution requisite to 
provide against waste by evaporation, as well as to 
insure a supply from the overplus to the lower 
grounds. ‘Ihe water is either “‘ raised by artificial 
means—such as pumps, levers, wheels, &c.—from 
a lower to a higher region, or conducted, with 
great skill and care, from some elevated position 
along the sides of hills, and across valleys, to the 
desired spot; where, introduced into the highest 
field of the series, it gradually flows down to the 
lower terraces, until it is lost in the river or the 
sea.’ Crawford notices the same practice in some 
parts of the Indian Archipelago, and adds that, 
when ripe, this most beautiful of all cereal crops, 
then of a rich golden color, waving in tall masses, 
terrace above terrace, gives an inexpressible mag- 
nificence to the landscape. 

The necessity for a copious supply of water in the 
cultivation of rice is one principal cause of the fam- 
ines which from time to time have desolated India. 
There the abundance or scantiness of the rains 
during the wet season is a question of life and death 
to tens of thousands. The wells and tanks are at 
such times of little use for irrigation, as the bullocks 
die for lack of provender ; and the grain perishes, 
partly from the drought, and partly from want of 
cultivation. In this position each inland district is 
shut up in its own misery ; for, generall speaking, 
there are no roads by which to bring relief, and no 
money, if there were roads, to purchase it. The 
people die in thousands without a murmur, for 
they recognize in the cause of the famine the finger 
of Providence ; ignorant, from ages of misrule, of 
the awful responsibility which weighs upon their 
rulers. The roads swarm with fugitives from the 
land of famine, travelling sick, faint, and weary, in 
search of food. In the villages, as they pass, the 
mothers offer their babes to strangers, but the 
strangers are as destitute as themselves. Some lie 
down by the wayside, and the highway is strewed 
with their corpses ; while others craw] into gardens 
and ruins, to die in silence and alone. ‘The less 
hopeful never leave their famine-stricken hamlet at 
all; but, ashamed to go forth for the purpose of 
begging, take opiu usband, wife, and children 
—and expire in each others’ arms. 

Tn such awful cases, the lakes and tanks at least 
diminish the misery they cannot remove. The 
water-nut su its thousands ; and the sacred 
lotus realizes the dream of the Brahmin—being not 
only an emblem, but a means, of the preservation 
of human life till the angel of destruction has passed 
by. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 


Iv the country towns and villages of England 
oT December, a merrier 
festival than the New Year. In London, and in 
those large commercial towns which ape the great 
metropolis, it is not so. There Christmas, with its 
accompaniments of plum-pudding and mince pie, is 
all in all to the holiday lovers. The Old Year 
steals out, and the New Year creeps in, like a 
neglected friend or a poor relation after its more 
honored predecessor, glad enough to pick up the 
crumbs and fragments of the Jatter’s feast of wel- 
come. No one seems to care about the New Year 
in London. A few peals rung at midnight by the 
chureh tell to some wakeful invalid or late 
reveller that the Old Year, with all “its hopes and 
its pains, has gone by forever; and perhaps next 
morning some man of business looking over his 
diary, or some lady glancing at her pictured alma- 
nac, remembers the fact; or friend meeting friend 
in the street just turns to wish “a happy New 
Year ;’’ but that is all. Christmas is gone by, with 
all its feasting and merry-making ; and no one cares 
to welcome New Year’s Day. 

But in the rural districts of England, and through- 
out Scotland, it is very different. There the festival 
of New Year’s Day is of as great importance as 
that of old father Christmas himself. Young 
ple look forward joyfully to ‘‘ dancing the Old Year 
out and the New Year in.” It is held unlucky 
that the New Year should first dawn upon sleeping 
eyes ; so in every house all sit up until midnight to 
let the young stranger in. Then, as the clock 


strikes twelve, the family and guests rise up and go 
in a mingled and noisy procession to the hall-door, 
which is opened with formal solemnity by the host ; 
and thus the New Year is “ let in.” 


It was New Year's eve in the family of Dr. 
James Renwick. They were keeping it merrily, 
as befitting the good old times, though it was not 
many new years before this one of 1847. (May 
blessings attend those whose eyes meet this, says 
the writer in a parenthesis—wishing to all a happy 
New Year!) But before we enter Dr. Renwick’s 
mirthful house, let us describe its exterior—and not 
entirely from imagination. 

The doctor’s house was at the entrance of a little 
village, situated just on the bounds of a manufactur- 
ing region, yet far enough in the country to make 
it pleasant and quiet without being dull. It stood 
on a turn of the road, the steep declivity of which 
was overlooked by its high garden walls. Over 
these walls many and many a time peeped children’s 
curious faces, and little mischievous hands often 
dropped down flowers and pebbles on the stray 
passers-by. On the other side of the road a raised 
pathway led to the church—a Norman erection, old 
and quaint enough to charm Dr. Dryasdust himself. 
In the churchyard was a village school-room, like a 
barn, and from thence rushed out daily a small troop 
of children, chasing the sheep that fed among the 
graves. Dr. Renwick’s was the great house of the 

lace ; rich in the glories of a gravel entrance and 

y windows ; and oh, such an orchard! Never 
was seen the like for apples and pears! But now 
it looked cold and stately in the gloom of a Decem- 
ber night—starry, but moonless. A light covering 
of hoarfrost lay on the green plot, where, in early 
spring, snowdrops and crocuses peeped out from the 
grass, looking prettier than they ever do when set 


warm light streamed over the gravel walk through 
the half-drawn crimson curtains. Any passenger 
on the road would have said there was mirth and 
comfort within. 
And so indeed there was; for it was the yearly 
— of the Renwick family, of which Dr. 
anes wick was now the e son. Three 
= were met once more in the eyes of the 
’s aged parents, who lived with him. They 
were now too old to have the care of an establish- 
ment of their own; and therefore this year the 
family meeting was held at Dr. Renwick’s house, 
where they were spending the decline of life with 
their good and dutiful son. 

Contrary to general English usage, the yearly 
gathering of the Renwicks was not held on Christ- 
mas day. This was partly because old Mr. Ren- 
wick thought the day too much of a religious festival 
for frolic and sport. He had come from the land 
where his namesake preached, lived, and died 
among his persecuted brethren; and though Mr. 
Renwick had been so long in England, that the 
memory of the heathery mountains and braes of his 
native land was like a dream, still he clung a little 
to the ways of his forefathers. Besides, it was on 
one Christmas-day that death had first crossed his 
threshold, and carried away their eldest born from 
the young parents, with bitter tears. It was many 
years since ; but still they felt that to have merry- 
making on that day would be treading in the shadow 
of a sorrow now gone by ; so the day had ever since 
been changed from Christmas to New Year's eve. 

Mr. Renwick and his wife had been blessed with 
many children. Their quiver was full of arrows ; 
and they did not murmur at it. Out of ten sons 
and daughters, five were with them that day ; some 
wedded, with children of their own; one was 
travelling in foreign lands; and three had gone the 
way of all before them. But the parents did not 
count these lost. One only—though living—had 
been, and, to use the touching words of a father of 
old, *‘ was not.”’ 

Dr. James Renwick was the worthy son of a 

father, and well did he occupy the station and 

ulfil the duties of a country physician. These 
duties are very different from es of a London 
practitioner. In a village ‘‘ the doctor” is an im- 
— person, second only to the clergyman. He 
as more to do than merely to heal the bodies of 

his neighbors. If he be respected, he knows all 
the affairs of the parish ; it is he to whom all come 
for advice in distress ; he is the mediator between 
— verty and benevolent but cautious wealth ; 
an ant or much evil may he do, as his wil! 
leads him. Dr. Renwick was a good man, and he 
was accordingly respected. He had married early 
a wife of like feelings to himself, and they had 
brought up a rising family, the elder branches of 
whom were now men and women. Two brothers 
and a sister of the doctor were also round his table 
with their flock, few or many as it might be ; so 
that the —— and the grandmother looked on 
a tribe of juveniles as various in years, and name, 
and appearance, as ever clustered round the chair 


of age since the an hal days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Renwick sat toside the fire, looking 
cheerfully around them. A dozen or more young 
cousins were dancing to the music of a piano an 
flute, while the elders played whist in an inner 
room. One or two quiet couples stole away into 
corners ; they were too happy to dance and laugh 
with the rest. Among these was Isabel Renwick, 





in the cold brown mould of a garden bed. A 


the doctor’s youngest and unmarried sister. The 
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old parents looked at her as she stood with her 
betrothed in the shade of the crimson curtains. 

“ We shall have another fine tall son-in-law by this 
time next year, Letty, my dear,”’ whispered the old 
man to his wife with a merry smile. 

‘Don't talk nonsense before the children,’’ 
answered Mrs. Renwick, trying to frown as she 
wiped her spectacles. 

** Well, I always thought little Bell was the 
prettiest of all our children, and she will marry best, 
though last,”’ said the proud father. ‘ Little Bell” 
was a beautiful young woman of seven-and-twenty, 
whom no nt could hitherto induce to quit 
her father’s roof, until an old playmate returned 
from India, rich in money, and richer still in love, 
that time could not change. So Isabel was to be 
married at last. 

The dance ended, and the various grandchildren 
sat down to rest, or walked idly about, arm-in-arm, 
talking and laughing. 

** Do you know what a grand ball Aunt Hartford 
is giving to-night at the Priory !’’ said Jessie Ren- 
wick to her cousin, William Oliphant. 

**] doubt if they will be half so merry as we, 
nevertheless, with all their grandeur.”’ 

‘‘ Who is speaking about Mrs. Hartford—of my 
eldest daughter?’ said the grandfather sharply. 
“* Would that she had been no daughter of mine !”’ 

“‘ Hush, John, hush !’’ whispered his aged wife, 
laying her withered fingers on his arm. 

* Jessie only said that there was a grand party 
at the Priory to-night,’’ answered young Oliphant, 
for his cousin had shrunk aside, alarmed at her 
grandfather’s harsh tone, so unusual to him. 

** Let her go with all her pride and her gayeties! 
There is no blessing on an ungrateful child,’’ said 
Mr. Renwick sternly. ‘‘ When she was born, her 
mother and I rejoiced, and we called her Letitia in 
our gladness; but she has been to us a bitter 
sorrow, and no joy. Do not speak of her, my 
children.” 

The young people saw that there was deep sad- 
ness on their grandmamma’s face, and that Mr. 
Renwick’s tone, though severe, was tremulous ; so 
they did not again mention Mrs. Hartford’s name. 
The younger ones wondered ; but many of the elder 
cousins knew of their aunt's great wealth, suddenly 





acquired by her husband's speculations ; and how 
with wealth had come pride, and with pride cold-| 
ness and disdain, so that at last Mr. and Mrs. Hart- 
ford were self-exiled from the family circle, and | 
only known by hearsay to the children. 

After a season, the slight shadow which poor | 
Jessie’s unlucky ag had thrown over the circle | 
passed away. illiam Oliphant, ever thought- | 
ful in those little things which make the sum of | 
home-happiness, adroitly brought to his grand-| 
mother’s chair the two youngest of the flock, Mrs. | 
Walter Renwick’s bonnie little girl and boy, and 
the old lady’s attention was diverted. She took | 
Bessie on her knee, and told Henry a fairy tale, and | 
thought no more of her own lost daughter. How 
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After a while the mirth grew noisier; the light- 
hearted troop would chorus Aunt Isabel’s songs ; 
and so those who could sing, and those who thought 
they could, all chimed in together, to the utter con- 
fusion of treble, tenor, and bass. But there was so 
much happiness and harmony in their hearts, that 
no one cared for a little musical discord. 

Supper came, for * not even love can live upon 
air.’’ Abundance of mirth was there amidst the 
good things, particularly when the splendid dish of 
trifle came on, and little Bessie Benwick got the 
ring, and Aunt Isabel the ill-omened sixpence! It 
actually made her look grave for a minute, though, 
until her lover whispered something that made her 
smile and blush. There was little fear of Isabel 
dying an old maid! The time passed so quickly, 
that only just had the happy circle drank the healths 
of grandpapa and grandmamma, and grandpapa had 
returned thanks in a few touching words, which 
made them grave in the midst of their fun, when, 
lo! the clock struck twelve ! 

And now came the grand ceremony. Dr. James 
Renwick rose up with great solemnity of visage. 
Nothing made them laugh so much as to see the 
mock gravity of merry Uncle James. Bearing a 
light in each hand, the doctor went to his hall-door, 
followed by the whole troop. What a noise and 
confusion did they make in the narrow old-fashioned 
passage ycleped the hall! And now, the lights 
being resigned to the care of his eldest son, Dr. 
Renwick unfastened the bolts, and the door flew 
open, letting in, besides the New Year, such a gust 
of biting January night wind as nearly extinguished 
the candles, and made the whole party shiver and 
hasten to the warm drawing-room with great celer- 
ity. 

ae as Dr. Renwick was about to close the 
deor, and retire also, some one called him from 
without. 

** Wait a minute, doctor, pray. I want you, sir, 
if you please.”’ 

‘** Some patient, I suppose,’’ said the doctor. 
* Well, come in, friend ; it is too cold to stand talk- 
ing outside.”’ 

he man came in, and Dr. Renwick and his un- 
timely visitor retired to the study. 

** What has become of Uncle James ?”’ was soon 
the general cry, and some of the more daring of the 
youngsters rushed ap and down the house in search 
of him. He was found in the study alone, but he 
looked very grave, and it was no pretence now. 

**] cannot go up stairs again,’’ he said ; ‘‘ I have 
to fe out immediately.’’ The children intreated, 
and Mrs. James Renwick expostulated, knowing 
that her husband had no patients on his list likely 
to require him at that time of night; until at last 
grandpapa sent down to know what was the matter. 

‘*T am sure there is no need for you to leave us 
in this way, James,”’ said the old man rather quer- 
ulously ; ‘‘ and at least you might tell us where 
you are going.’’ 

‘* T had rather not,” said the plain-spoken James 


much good had been done by this unnoticed ruse of | Renwick ; “* but if you stil] ask me, father, I will 


kind William Oliphant ! 
Merrily passed the closing hours of the Old Year. 
The children danced again, and then Aunt Isabel 


ou.”’ 
** Yes; tell us now.” 
** Well, then, it is to my sister’s; to Mrs. Hart- 


was intreated to sing, and the plaintive music of | ford’s.”’ 


her voice changed the laughter into a pensive but 


“* What business have you with her?’’ cried the 


pleasant silence. After a minute or two they all) angry old man; ‘“ what have you to say to the 
thanked her cheerfully. They did not know—the grand party?” 


careless children! 
around her, Isabel had sung but for one, and to one. 


of all the merry troop | 


j 


*“* There is no gayety at the Priory to-night, but 
much sorrow,’ answered Dr. Renwick gravely. 
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‘* Arthur Hartford met with a dreadful accident this 
afternoon ; he is still insensible, and his mother is 
almost frantic by the bedside of her only son.’’ 
There was a gloomy silence over the party at 
these words. Old Mrs. Renwick began to weep ; 
bat her husband said harshly, ‘* She deserves it ; 
and yet lam sorry. Ialways heard good of young 
Arthur. Did she send for you?”’ 

‘‘No; only old Ralph—you remember him— 
came to tell me ; and he me to go, for both 


Mr. and Mrs. Hariford are almost beside themselves 
—_ grief, and the doctor they have knows nothing 
at all.’ 

** You shall not go, James Renwick ; no child of 
mine shall enter that wu 
without being 


ful woman’s doors 
intreated to do so,’’ said the old man. 

Dr. Renwick had been accustomed all his life to 
render obedience to his father ; often, indeed, to a 
degree very unusual in a son who had himself be- 
come the head of a family. Even when the old 
. ‘ss commands were harshly and unduly express- 
ca, he good doctor seldom showed any open Oppo- 
sition, so strong was the force of habit and of filial 
respect. Therefore he now only said, ‘‘ Father, 
have you thought what you do in saying I shall not 
got The boy has no proper assistance ; he may 
die, and then——”’ 

Mr. Renwick’s stern lineaments relaxed a little 
of their expression, but he made no answer. Then 
his aged wife took his hand, and ey at him 
with swimming eyes, said mournfully, ‘‘ John, re- 
member when our own Arthur died twenty years 
ago; if any one had kept help away from him 
then! And Letty was his favorite sister; and the 
boy is our own grandchild, and named after him, 
too. John, dear husband, do not be harsh; let 
James go!” 

Many others joined their imploring voices to the 
aged mother’s, and Mr. Renwick was softened ; but 
still he would scarcely yield his authority. 

‘*T will neither say yea nor nay; let James do 
as he pleases ; I will hear no more of this.”’ 

Dr. Renwick stayed not a moment, lest his 
father’s mood should change, but was gone on his 
errand of mercy. 

There was no more merriment for the young peo- 
> that night; they were all too deeply touched. 

he aged pair soon retired, and the various families 
departed to their several homes. In an hour all 
was quiet in the doctor’s house. Mrs. James Ren- 
wick alone sat waiting her husband’s return, and 
thinking over in her kind heart how this might end. 
Every other eye was sealed in repose save one, and 
that was the aged mother’s. 

On New-Year’s morning the family met as usual ; 
Dr. James Renwick looked pale and careworn, but 
he did not speak of his last night’s visit. The 
grandfather did not allude to it neither, and no one 
else dared mention the subject in his presence. At 
last the children separated to their various avoca- 
tions, and Mr. and Mrs. Renwick were left alone 
with James and his wife. There was an uneasy 
silence, broken only by the clicking sound of the 
old lady’s knitting, which she pursued busily, 
though her fingers trembled, ni several heavy 
tears dropped on the work. At last the doctor 
rose and walked to the window, observed that it 
was a gloomy day, and began searching for his 

loves. 
a Before you go out, James,”’ said Mrs. Ren- 
wick, with an evident effort at unconcern, “ you 
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“You mean poor Arthur! He is better. | 
think he may recover.”’ 
* Thank for that '’? murmured the old lady 


een 
** Did you see Letty—Mrs. Hartford I mean?” 
asked the father after a pause. 
** T did,’’ answered the doctor concisely. 
‘* Dear James, tell us all that passed ?”” whispered 
the poor old mother. Mr. Renwick turned over 
the of a book, but he made no opposition ; 
while the doctor sat down beside his mother and 
began to tell his es 
** When I reached the Priory, all was confusion. 
Poor Letty was in violent hysterics. I heard her 
screams the moment I entered the house, so | knew 
it was of no use asking to see her. ‘The father, 
they told me, was hanging over his insensible boy. 
I sent word to him that 1 had come to offer what 
assistance I could ; and he was with me ina mo- 
ment, wringing my hands, and imploring me to save 
sed Arthur. I never thought oe misery could 
ave bent the man’s proud spirit. Mr. Hartford, 
who — me but yesterday without a glance, 
would now have knelt to intreat me to forget the 
past, and do what I could for his son.”’ 

** And did—you were successful, James!” 
said old Mrs. Renwick anxiously. 

‘** Yes ; after a time the boy came to his senses ; 
he is a fine fellow! He knew me directly, and 
looked so joyfully from me to his father, who had 
clasped my hand in overpowering gratitude.” 

** And poor Letty!” again asked the weeping 
mother. 

** When she was a little calmer, I went to her 
with Mr. Hartford. She started at seeing me ; but 
her husband said, ‘ Letty, you must thank your 
brother for saving Arthur's life.’ And then she 
threw herself into my arms, and poured forth such 
a torrent of thanks, and blessings, and self-re- 

roaches, that it almost made a child of me. Poor 

tty! she is much altered,” added the good doe- 

tor, his voice growing husky as he looked steadily 
into the fire. 

All this time the stern old father had not uttered 
a word. 

For a few minutes none of the party spoke. At 
last Mrs. Renwick glanced timidly at fe husband, 
and whispered, ‘‘ Did she say anything about us, 
James?” 

** Yes, mother, she asked after you both, said 
how glad she always was to hear of you in any 
way, and wept much when she spoke of you.” 

Mr. Renwick |ifted up his head ; he had bent his 
face on his hands lest they should see the working 
of his features, and said, ‘‘ What truth, think you, 
is there in that woman’s tears, when, not a week 
since, she passed her old father and mother in the 
road ; she riding in her splendid carriage, and the 
mother that bore her trudging wearily on foot ; and 
she never looked towards us, but turned her head 
another way’ Do you think I can forgive that, 
James Renwick '”’ 

** T have forgiven her, John,”’ said the old lady. 

‘¢ She is our own child, and she is in trouble ; she 
may nt now for the past.”” 
‘*T know she does,”’ added James earnestly. 
** She told me hew she longed to see you; even 
her husband seemed sorry : he s kind]¥ to her, 
—— say he is so “es 

“ they expect that your mother and I will 
go humbly to their fine house '” eried the still in- 








might as well say how that boy is ?’’ 


censed old man. 
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“« No, father ; that was not what my sister said. 
me to say she prayed you to forget the 
let her come and see you here, and be 
your daughter Letty once more.”’ 

Dr. Renwick stopped, for he saw that his father 
was actually weeping. James looked at his wife, 
and she left the room. For several minutes the 
aged couple sat with their hands clasped together 
in silence; then Mr. Renwick said in a broken 
voice, ** Tell Letty she may come.” 

* She will come—she is come ! my dear father,” 
cried James as the door opened, and Letty flung 
herself on her knees before her nts, and was 
clasped to both their hearts with full and free for- 
giveness. The erring child was pardoned—the lost 
one was found ! 

Dr. Renwiek and his wife went silently away to- 
gether, with full and thankful hearts for the good 
which had been effected that day. It was their 
best reward. 

There was deep joy throughout the whole of the 
Renwick family when they heard the news. Some 
of the younger and gayer spirits thought how pleas- 
ant it would be to visit now at Aunt Hartford’s 
beautiful house, and ride Cousin Arthur’s fine 
horses, when he recovered. But with more sin- 
cerity and disinterested pleasure did the elders re- 
joice that there was now no alienation to pain their 
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aged father and mother in their declining years, but 
that they would now go down to the grave in peace, 
encircled by a family of love. 

Arthur Hartford recovered speedily under his 
uncle’s care. He was indeed a noble boy, resem- 
bling, both in person and character, the lost Arthur ; 
so no wonder that he soon became the darling of 
the grandparents. The leaves were hardly green 
on the trees before there was a joyful family meet- 
ing ; for it was the wedding of | unt Isabel; and 
there were now no absent ones to mar the happi- 
ness of the festivity, for even the sailor had re- 
turned. 

** That speech of yours turned out not so very 
unlucky after all,” whispered William Oliphant to 
his cousin Jessie, who hung on his arm, as of old ; 
they were always great friends. 

** No,” answered the laughing girl: “1 dare 
speak of Aunt Hartford now without fear.” 

** And see how happy grandmamma looks! 1! 
heard her say that Aunt Hartford was almost as 
handsome as the bride, though I think Aunt Isabel 
is much superior.” 

* Well, never mind, William; we are all very 
happy ; it has all turned out like a fairy tale ; and 
T am sure we can say with truth that this has been 
for us all a happy New Year.”’ 





BALAK AND BALAAM. 


Upon the hill the Prophet stood ; 
King Balak in the rocky vale, 

Around him, like a fiery flood, 
Flashed tc the sun his men of mail. 


*T was morn; ’t was noon; the sacrifice 
Still rolled its sheeted flame to heaven ; 

Still on the Prophet turned their eyes, 
Nor yet the fearful Curse was given. 


*T was eve; the flame was feeble now, 
Dried was the victim’s purple blood ; 

The sun was rushing broad and low 
Upon the murmuring multitude. 


“* Now curse or die’’—the gathering roar 
Around him, like a tempest, came ; 
Again the altar streamed with gore, 
And blushed the sky again with flame. 


The Prophet was in prayer ; he rose, 
His mantle from his face he flung ; 

He listened, where the mighty foes 
To Heaven their evening anthem sung. 


He saw their camp, like endless clouds, 
Mixed with the horizon’s distant blue ; 

Saw on the plain their marshalled crowd ; 
Heard the high strain their trumpets blew. 


A sudden spirit on him came, 
A sudden fire was in his eye ; 

His tongue was touched with hallowed flame, 
The curser swelled with prophecy. 


“* How shall I curse when God hath blessed 


He paused, till on its myriads stole 
he night; again the curse he tried. 


A whirlwind from the desert rushed, 

Deep thunder echoed from the hill; 

King, Prophet, multitude, were hushed ; 
The thunder sank, the blast was still ! 


Broad in the East a new born star 

On cloud, hill, desert, poured its blaze ! 
The Prophet knew the sign afar, 

And on it fixed his shuddering gaze. 


‘*] shall behold it, but not now? 
I shall behold him, but not nigh ; 

He comes to break the Oppressor’s bow, 
To triumph, suffer, weep and die! 


** All power is in his hand; the world 

Is dust beneath his trampling heel ; 
The thunder from his lips is hurled ; 

The heavens beneath his presence reel. 


‘** He comes, a stranger to his own ; 
With the wild bird and fox he lies; 

The King! who makes the stars his throne, 
A wanderer lives! an outcast dies ! 


“« Proud Israel! o’er thy diadem 

What blood shall for his blood be poured ! 
Until that star again shall beam, 

Again Jehovah be the Lord !’’ 


The Prophet ceased in awe ; the star 
Rose broader o’er the boundless plain, 

Flashing on Balak’s marshalled war, 
On mighty Israel’s farthest vane. 


With whom he dwells, with whom shall dwell?” | And sweet and solemn echoes flowed 


He clasped his pale hands on his breast, 
“Then be thou blest, O Israel !”” 


“ Be Israel cursed,”’ was in his soul, 
But on his lips the wild words died ; 





From lips of more than mortals given ; 
Till in the central cope it glowed, 
Then vanished in the heights of heaven ! 
L. G. P. 





Christian Register. 
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From the Examiner. 


The Statesmen of America in 1846. By Saran 
Myrron Maury. Longman and Co. 


We are not of the tomahawk school of criticism. 
We think decency of language and statement as 
desirable in literature as in other callings, and have 
as little taste for what is called a ‘‘ slashing”’ article 
as for anything else that is vulgar or ill-mannered. 
But Mrs. Sarah Mytton Maury has written a book 
much too astonishing and extravagant to be described 
in ordinary critical language. It+shall therefore 
describe itself, in a series of extracts for the delecta- 
tion of the curious. 

We must preface them by stating that Mrs. 
Maury is an Englishwoman, who, having been 
married for nineteen years to an American merchant 
resident in Live (we derive these facts from 
the book) and proposing that her family of sons and 
daughters, eight in number, shall one day make 
their fortunes in the republic, not only goes for the 
entire Oregon, but has alighted on the reasonable 
conclusion that America England altogether 
**in all the essential advantages of life.”” With 
this belief she travelled through the States during 
the first nine months of last year, accompanied by 
one of her sons, a lad whom she calls ** the doctor.”’ 
Lord Sandon procured her letters of introduction 
from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Pakenham, and sne 
found Mr. Pakenham civil, and Mr. Pakenham 
made an offer of his services. ‘* But I was in high 
hands, and required them not.’’ Independence 
finds its way to every American heart. ‘ The 
president himself, the secretary of state, and every 
American took care of me.” 

She has returned the compliment in her book. 
Not that she meant to write a book on going out. 
It was an impromptu notion, and occurred in this 
way. She was at a ball given by John Quincy 
Adams : 

‘* Mrs. Governeur (this lady is the granddaughter 
of President Munroe) reproached me cere for 
having omitted to call upon her. I replied, ‘ I 
spent all day, and every day, at the capitol, hear- 
ing and seeing the distinguished men assembled 
there.’ 

‘*** And then,’ said she, laughing, ‘ you will go 
home to England and write a book, and abuse them, 
and all the rest of the Americans.’ 

** * Never,’ said Buchanan, on whose arm I leaned, 
‘never; Lanswer for her. If she puts pen to paper 
it will be to do us justice.’ 

** It was then my turn to speak, and to accept 
this generous challenge. 

“** And to show,’ I quickly added, * that an 
Englishwoman has the sense to appreciate your 
virtues, to admire your greatness, to return with 
age your affection—permit me to offer to you, 
Mr. Buchanan, the dedication of such a book ?” 

‘* * Beautifully said,’ returned the secretary, ‘ and 
I accept it with the greatest pleasure as a proof of 
your regard; but what will eaoase of your dear 
friends, Calhoun and Ingersoll ?’ 

***Mr. Buchanan,’ I replied, ‘the secretary of 
state is the representative of the Americans in 
foreign nations, and, therefore, my guardian and 
my friend will both approve my choice.’ 

** This was the first time that the actual convic- 
tion ever suggested itself to my mind that I should 
write a book, and during the rest of the evening I 
was somewhat startled.’ 

Beginning by startling herself, it is not unnatural 
that she should end by startling everybody else. 





In her wae ad bone — In her adopted 
country, tne promise, every one 
will be satisfied. ‘The book is a kind of ron 
Twelfth Cake, of which, “in the name of the 
American people,’’ she makes a present to Mr. 
Buchanan. Its plums are of the largest and 
richest kind; its characters of the finest ginger- 
bread, overlaid with gilt; and the most glittering 
master-piece by Gunter never equalled it, for the 
excessive sweetness and marvellous strength of its 
ingredients. 


rs. er ‘eo ad opinions (we shall do her 
most justice by —- herself to describe them) 
have enabled her to lay down the lion and the 
lamb together. She thus contrasts herself with the 
Hon. Samue! D. Hubbard + 

‘“*He is a Puritan—I am a Puseyite ;—he is 4 
frequenter of the meeting house—I worship in 
cathedrals ;—he respects independent preacher 
—at home I recognize the hierarchy of the Chureh 
of England ; while in America I have fallen in Jove 
with the virtues and good works of the Jesuir 
fathers ;—he is a whig—I am an ultra democrat; 
—he is a strict protectionist—I am a free trader ;— 
he abhors slavery—I hold it but a name ;—he con- 
demns dancing—I hop about like a French grand- 
mother ;—he is quite natural—I am quite artificial ; 
—he despises the pomps and vanities, while J, alas’ 
am their loving, faithful votary.”” 

And yet—nothing can su her admiration of 
Hubbard! In like manner Polk and Van Buren. 
Haywood and Benton, Calhoun and Clay, Seward 
and Hannegan, Quiney Adams and Buchanan, 
Webster and Ingersoll, are exhibited in her loving 
and rapturous embrace. 

It is very curious. Mr. Ingersoll charged Mr 
Webster some few months since with crimes which. 
in England, if proved, would have driven the wn- 
happy offender from society ; or, disproved, would 
have branded with infamy the convicted slanderer 
But they manage these things better in the republic. 
Ms. Webster made a triumphant answer to his 
accuser, and his accuser was returned at the next 
election by a triumphant majority. It was a tribute 
to his “‘ smartness.’’ It seems from Mrs. Maury's 
account that Mr. Ingersoll is a wit. ‘ Amiable, 
sensible, brilliant, and witty,’’ she tells us, ‘‘ Inger- 
soll is charming at sixty-three. He is the only 
witty man that I have conversed with in America.’ 
He facetiously constituted himself, being chairman 
of foreign relations, her guardian. She describes 
him in his habits and tastes fastidious to a curious 
degree, and quite disgusted and irritated ‘ by the 
slightest departure from the moralities and proprie- 
ties of educated society.”” The charges against 
poor Mr. Webster, therefore, must clearly have 
been a mere sally of wit : 

‘*To me he accorded his constant, unreserved. 
and most intimate confidence ; and I declare, au 
solemnly as I hope for mercy, that the breast of 
Ingersoll is guiltless of all wilful malice, and free 
from all vindictive passions ; but happier would he 
be had he more cunning to be more discreet. This 
much I trust he will permit from me, in all the sin- 
cerity of affection and respect. So gentle, s 
easily affected is he, that J have sometimes invented 
a pathetic story that 1 might see my guardian 
weep; and on a public occasion, one of the most 
interesting of my life, the emotion which he who 
sat at my side displayed, was among the most 
touching events of that proud and happy day.” 

The proud and happy day was when the Wash- 
ington ladies gave Mrs. Maury a dinner. But 
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ud and happy emotions seem everywhere to 
ae on tenn 4 04 polite. Hear the jokes he 


makes. 

“ Ata ball, after keeping him at least an hour, 
during which time nobody asked me to dance, I 
observed, ‘ that for his sake I was sorry that I had 
had no offers.’ ‘Madam,’ rejoined he, ‘ I should in- 
stantly have repudiated them.’ It must be remarked 
that the witty member is the representative of Penn- 
sylvania. : 

‘** To tell me,’ said I, ‘ what you think of slav- 
ery” ‘As I think of musquitoes, and other visita- 
tions of Providence,’ said he ; ‘ the less said about 
them the better ; besides, they are always the most 
intolerable in the hottest places.’ 

‘*T received a letter from Mr. Smith, the attor- 
ney general of the Canadas, dated Montreal, in the 
middle of January, 1845; the snow was then fif- 
teen feet deep at Quebec. 

“ saat | was present when I received the 
letter, and I read it aloud to him, as the most suit- 
able person to give a reply. 

‘** When,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘when are the 
Americans coming to take Canada?’ ‘ Whenever 
it ’s thawed,’ carelessly returned the chairman of 
foreign relations, taking up his hat and gloves to 
go away, as if for the purpose.”’ 

But Mr. Punch will grow jealous, and perhaps 
embroil the countries, if we quote more of these 
dazzling mots, these “‘ sparkling sallies.’’ A por- 
trait of the wit may on the other hand restore good- 
humor. In his old black shovel, Ingersoll must be 
irresistible as well as unmanageable : 

** Ingersoll wears his hair closely cut to his head, 
as short before as it is behind; a most unusual 
fashion in America , it is of lively brown, and I do 
not think there are ten grey hairs in the whole. 
He has a peculiar taste in hats; sometimes he 
wore an old black shovel; sometimes I have seen 
his head enveloped up to the eyes in a huge fur 
eap ef villanous form and figure ; sometimes the 
crown is just touched by a straw broad brim of 
gigantic dimensions; sometimes a dust-colored 
chapeau, shaven and shapeless, like a Yankee 
stage driver’s in the Prairies. In vain I remon- 
strated against each of these varieties: in hats he 
was perfectly unmanageable, and resisted most tri- 
umphantly the * dominion of the Foreign Petticoat.’ 
I doubt not that while he is reading this history he 
—— or other of the offending articles on his 

e 7 

But let us not forget Mr. Buchanan, who has 
the honor of the dedication of the marvellous book. 
It seems he looks like an ‘‘ English nobleman,’’— 
not of the present day; we have nothing of that 
sort now—but “‘ of thirty or forty years ago.” In 
the power of self-sacrifice, however, Buchanan 
b all the noblemen and statesmen that ever 
lived: for what do you think this noble-minded 
man did—twice ? 

‘Cautious and deliberating, thoroughly appre- 
ciating the extent of his power, and the responsi- 
pe J of his position, this noble-minded man twice 
tendered his resignation when his opinions conscien- 
tiously differed from those of the administration.”’ 

More than that, Buchanan, ‘to his honor be it 
spoken’’—but let Mrs. Maury tell : 

“ Religion, to his honor be it spoken, is the fre- 
quent subject of this statesman’s meditation. In 
his private cabinet at home, on the small table in 
daily use, and within arm’s reach, are placed two 
volumes :—the one Jay’s Devout Exercises, the 
other the New Testament.” 


Amazing as this is, hardly less surprising is ex- 
overnor Seward of New York. It was from him 
rs. Maury learned the astounding circumstance 
that the worst criminal may yet be human, ‘‘ some- 
times :”’ 
‘*T regard his perception of the springs of action 
as intuitive, and have, on more than one occasion, 
listened to his delineation of the criminal’s progres- 
sive course in vice, with gratified and curious inter- 
est; he has sometimes shown me that even in the 
perpetration of the most hideous crimes, the offend- 
er may yet be human.”’ 
With the honorable Mr. Haywood, however, we 
seem to go higher and higher : 
“His deportment and address are very distin- 
guished, and he is perfect in all the recognized con- 
ventionalisms of Fished life. * * * He speaks 
excellent English, his enunciation is fluent, the 
liquids being fully articulated, and he possesses 
one of those musical voices so usually heard in 
southern climates. * * * Without knowing 
that such is the fact, I should imagine Mr. Hay- 
wood to be descended from the blood of the cava- 
liers ; his handsome features, his scrupulous atten- 
tion to dress, and especially the natural (perhaps 
somewhat negligent) though graceful ease of his 
manners, combined with his chivalrous devotion to 
the fair sex, and success in the drawing room, all 
remind me of the descriptions we read of those high 
bred spirits.’’ 

We are still ascending with Mr. Benton (who 
called Mr. Clay a liar, by the bye, a few years ago 
in the Senate) : 

‘* Mr. Benton possesses great acquirements: the 
various studies of language, history, philosophy, 
and the belles-lettres he has made doubly his own 
by acquirement and by use.’’ 

Into remoter altitudes yet, with Martin Van 
Buren : 

‘¢ His conversation is like a strain of varied music, 
now grave, now gay, now learned, now simple; 
generally new and original, but sometimes blendin 
in its harmonies the chords of other minstrels ; 
by this union, imparting to their sounds a grace 
transcending their own.” 

Getting wonderfully near the clouds in the 
** Attic Nights’? of Quincy Adams: 

‘*T was as much gratified when admitted to these 
‘ Attic Nights’ as the intellectual governor had 
predicted ; and listened with delight to those in- 
structive and fascinating lectures, in which learning 
and taste were so eloquently combined ; poetry, 
painting, music, history, criticism, all in turn were 
the themes of his discourse ; each muse attended at 
his call. The question was one evening discussed, 
whether is it easier to render seulpture and painting 
into poetry, or gpg Aa sculpture and painting ' 
—assuming each to be perfect in its kind: that is, 
the poetry rendered into sculpture or painting must 
become material, and the sculpture or painting ren- 
dered into poetry must become spiritual. The sub- 
oe expanded, and I was amazed at the range of 

nowledge displayed by Mr. Adams, and the per- 
fect system with which it was hived and stored for 
seasonable use. Languages, metaphysics, philoso~ 
phy, the nature of essence and of matter, mechani- 
art, with many more incidental subjects, were 
all handled by him with the same ease and famil- 
iarity that Euclid would demonstrate two halves to. 
be equal to the whole.’’ 
—aAnd at last fairly in them, when we arrive at the 
gallant Hannegan ! 
“The West has found a devoted lover in her 
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Hannegan, and many a fervent vow he made to win 
for her the Oregon, nor will these vows remain 
unanswered ; so sure as rivers run into the sea, so 
sure as mountains hide their heads in clouds, so 
surely will Oregon become the inheritance of the 
Americans, for it is theirs by right as well as by 
inevitable necessity.’’ 

Alas, poor England! But who can resist a 
Hannegan ! 

‘Show me a gentler, more affectionate nature 
than Edward Hannegan you cannot; and, believe 
me, the western men in general resemble him. 
Shall I relate some anecdotes of this, my friend ?’’ 

Certainly. By all means. 

** When Mr. H. made his speech on the Oregon 
question, he alluded, in terms of graceful approval, 
to Mr, Calhoun, and, after differing from wot pe 
of that senator, he ized, in terms of gen- 
erous and manly eulogy, his genius and his virtues. 
I was in the gallery immediately above with a large 
party of ladies, for the wives and friends of those 
members who spoke always took great interest in 
their success ; these ladies ever regarded me as one 
of themselves, and I shared in their anxious hopes 
and fears that our many favorites should go through 
the ordeal with honor. We always went together 
to the supreme court, the senate, or the house, to 
listen to their speeches, and to cheer them by our 

resence ; to walk home with them, to sympathize 
in their Gesppoeimnente and their victories, and to 
congratulate them when the trial was over. The 
intercourse between the statesmen and politicians 
of all parties and the ladies was of the most agree- 
able kind, and to the latter it was a source of great 
instruction and improvement, for nothing elevates 
and corrects the female mind more than the friend- 
ship and confidence of distinguished men. On the 
oceasion above alluded to, the party in the gallery 
were highly it. for Calhoun is precious in 
the sight o ; to me these words of praise were 
delightful for the sake of both the senators. In the 
excitement of the moment I threw down my glove 
to the speaker ; it fell at his side. The chivalrous 
Hannegan instantly picked it up, pressed it to his 
lips, looked gratefully up to the gallery, bowed and 
placed it in his bosom. The fortunate glove was 
transmitted by the next day’s post to the lady of the 
senator, then in Indiana. I preserve the less happy 
fellow to it. When the speech was ended and the 
senate adjourned, the ladies went down to the floor. 
I accompanied Mr. Hannegan to shake hands with 
Calhoun, and expressed my wish to publish that 
speech in England. So much for the gallantry of 
the senator from Indiana to an Englishwoman.” 

Who will talk of the rudeness of western men 
after éhat? Let us hope the picturesqueness of the 
scene may recommend it to pictorial treatment. It 
would be a noble subject for Mr. Leech. 

Here is another; the only parallel to which that 
we can immediately recollect, being our recent but 
very excellent friend Captain Cuttle, perhaps the 
— Phiz might be inclined to treat it graphi- 
cally. Captain Cuttle was never in any circum- 
stances seen without his glazed hat; and hence a 
not unreasonabie inference that he wears it in all 
conceivable circumstances. But General Gaines 
openly goes to bed with his military collar on, taking 
care that his friends shall know it, It would be a 
good picture, we think; nor would the general in 
full military equipment fanning Mrs. Maury, be- by 
any means a bad companion sketch. 

‘* This gallant officer is eighty-three ; he is 
and white haired, tall and emaciated ; but his habits 





are punctual and early, and so strict is his adherence 
to discipline, that a gentleman told me that having 
heard Gaines was indi , he went to 
see him, and found him lying on the bed with his 

ili collar on, and his sword by his side ; he 
was with difficulty prevailed on to resign the badges 
of a soldier even while suffering. He is the mirror 
of courtesy to the fair sex, and no gentleman han- 
dies a lady’s fan with greater dexterity ; either sit- 
ting or standing he never forgets to relieve her from 
the onerous task of fanning herself.” 

To which Mrs. M. appends this note : 

“‘T remember, with shame, an appointment to 
accompany the general to the cupola of the St. 
Charles, one morning at five o’clock, to see the sun 
rise. The doctor and I both overslept ourselves.’ 

Mrs. Maury met several judges, of whom Mr. 
M’Lean appears to have been the favorite—if we 
can apportion, in definable degrees, the resistless 
torrents of affection which sweep through every 


page : 

“** Tf you whigs make a president, in 1848,’ said 
I one day to a friend, ‘let it be Judge M’ Lean.’ 
‘Do not wish that, Mrs. Maury,’ was the reply. 
‘Judge M’Lean is canonized; if he were taken 
away from the supreme court, where is the guar- 
dian of the constitution ? ” 

We shall exhibit this American protector in a 
series of tableaux : 


JUDGE M’LEAN BOWING TO MRS. M. FROM THE 
BENCH. 

** My little son was, on general occasions, my 
only escort ; he attended me tomy seat, and then 
took leave, generally return.ng every hour to in- 
quire if I was ready to retire. I was thus alone in 
the court, and might probably have felt somewhat 
embarrassed, being unknown, and in the midst of 
strangers ; but J mm M’ Lean, entering at once into 
the delicacy of my position, always bowed to me 
from the bench, as well on my departure as on my 
entrance. The compliment was the more gratify- 
ing, because M’Lean was usually at that time the 
presiding judge on the bench. Immediately, by this 
recognition, I felt myself in the society and under 
the protection of the graceful and benignant judge, 
and no words can express the relief afforded me by 
this most delicate and refined attention ; the impulse 
of a heart filled with that charity which surpasses 
comprehension.’’ 

HOW JUDGE M’LEAN LOOKS ON THE BENCH. 


** Judge M’Lean is remarkably handsome ; his 
ome is tall and dignified, and the sweep of his 
lack silk gown is quite graceful ; he is fifty-seven, 
of fair complexion, light blue eyes, somewhat bald, 
j in America are wise, and look so too with- 
out the help of wigs,) and with a profile of admira- 
ble proportions, the forehead, nose, mouth, and 
chin, being perfect in their outline ; the expression 
is of the noblest moral character, mingled with 
somewhat of playfulness. ‘The judge possesses the 
advantage of a very harmonious voice ; his manners 
on the bench are perfectly affable and respectful, 
both to the ju and the advocates, and I have 
aever, even in the most wearisome causes, seen him 
betray one symptom of impatience.” 
JUDGE M'LEAN AT HIS PRAYERS. 


“* The Methodist Church has the honor of num- 
bering Ae M’Lean among her votaries. 
accompanied him twice to church, for having seen 


pale |him in the most exalted, as well as in the most 


endearing, of human relations, I wished (and I hope 
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with no idle —) to see him in the presence] to a greater number of men, women, and children, 


of his God. The je 
the altar of the Almighty, for it was the time of 
prayer ; his eyes were closed, but his fine counte- 
nance became impressed with mental devotion, and 
when the preacher entered upon his eloquent dis- 
course, for truly eloquent it was, and described the 
blessed effects of brotherly love, tears flowed down 
his cheeks, and the motion of his lips informed me, 
though his voice was inaudible, that he was in com- 
munion with his Creator. Need I say with what 
reverence I looked upon him.”’ 

In something of the same ‘ reverence’’ of spirit, 
Mrs. Maury proposes a series of charming tableaux 
vivants for thanksgiving day. It is in her notice of 
Mr. Winthrop, of Boston : 

‘«T have traced, with curious interest, a likeness 
in Mr. Winthrop to the features of John Winthrop 
(the first er eer in a portrait painted by Van- 
dyke ; and should I revisit America, as I hope, I 
shall be strangely tempted to ask his permission to 
try how becomingly he would look in a starched lace 
ruffle, such as adorns the neck of the pilgrim gov- 
ernor. The landing of these interesting adven- 
turers, the kindred of our own forefathers, in their 
new and unknown home, is the subject of many 
efforts on the canvass ; but what charming tableaux 
vivants for thanksgiving day might be constructed 
from the history of their progress ; the actors in the 
imaginative scene being the actual descendants of 
the heroic men and women who performed so 
important a drama on the theatre of the world. 
What mingled pictures of the sublime, the heroic, 
the pathetic, the amusing, nay of the ludicrous, 
might be conjured up from these spirited narra- 
tives ; and it would be so delightful thus to drama- 
tize the past, and to annihilate the space of two 
centuries. The ladies of the family of Endicott, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, bear also a striking re- 
semblance to the handsome features of their mag- 
nanimous and intrepid predecessor. I shall never 
forget their sweet faces.*’ 

But let us not forget the main merit (in Mrs. 
Maury’s eyes) of another judge, ‘“‘the idol of 
Washington,’’ Judge Mason. 

“* The south of Virginia is his home; he is the 
father of a numerous family, and the owner of 
slaves, who are happy in his service, and would not 
change it for their freedom.’’ 

Happy slaves! Mrs. Maury, the reader must 
know, is such a determined anti-monopolist, that 
— for free trade in humanity as in everything 
else : 
**T am the daughter, wife, and mother, the sister 
and friend of merchants ; in the atmosphere of com- 
merce I was born and nurtured ; in the principles 
of free trade I was instructed from my youth 
upwards; and I rejoice, though a woman, to see 
them at last triumphant, beyond the power of tariffs, 
and prohibitions, and imposts, which a few a 
a. must consign to the grave of all the Capu- 
ulets.’ 

Thus, therefore, she talks, in her notice of Mr. 
Calhoun, of Mr. Calhoun’s “ faithful, affectionate, 
born, hereditary, slave and friend.’’ 

* He would not yield his faithful, affectionate, born, 
hereditary slave and friend to the tender mercies of 
either American or English abolitionists. And here 
let me say a few words on the merits of the slave- 
holder, in general; of him whom the abolitionists 
would sweep away from the face of nations, because 
he is the guardian of more rights and feelings than 


kneeled reverently before | than all their pharisaical sentiment could imagine. 


He watches his slaves in their sickness, provides for 

their hunger, thirst, and age ; protects their wives, 

and nourishes their children ; addresses them with 

kindness, reproves their faults, and punishes their 

vices ; like the patriarchs of old, he is the father as 

well as the master.of his people ; and I candidly and 

boldly say, that I have never seen the masters of 

free white men behave towards them so justly or so 

mercifully, so familiarly, so confidingly, as the slave 

owner behaves to those who are his property. The 

fanatics (I beg their pardon, the philanthropists) 

who preach emancipation, would they suecor the 
liberated slave’ would they share with him, his 
wife, and children, the growth of their fields, the 
produce of their farms! They shrink from the 
responsibility of providing for him, though not from 
the responsibility of ruining him.”’ 

Bid such fanaties, pursues this enthusiastic, lib- 
erty-loving, ultra-democratic, Pusevite, English- 
woman, wife, and mother—bid them— 

‘** Bid them return to Ireland, and to England, 
and to London, the famishing and enslaved abode of 
a queen, and let them there learn and practise the 
Christian and rational charity that begins at home.”’ 
Really, Mrs. Maury bids for a statue (let it be in 
the most lady-like brass) in the model republic. 
She has discovered that the art of government lies 
in the institution of slavery. She is still talking 
of her dear Calhoun. 

* An hereditary slave owner, he was born and 
educated‘a ruler; he sways his people with justice 
and merey, and the habitual possession of power 
has revealed to him the secrets of the heart of gov- 
ernment. His gracious, princely nature, accus- 
tomed to give command without appeal, is equally 
accustomed to receive submission without reserve ; 
hence his gentleness ; hence his indulgence ; hence 
his compassion ; no vulgar upstart display of au- 
thority is traced in his intercourse with those who 
own him for their lord; ‘he saith to one man 
come, and he cometh ; and to another, go, and he 
goeth ;’ and he is served with the perfect love 
that casteth out fear. 

** And to this education in the art of government, 
as slaveholders, at home, and from their birth, it is 
mainly owing that the statesmen of the southern 
sections display such rare, such excelling wisdom 
in their discharge of the offices of the republic.’’ 

And yet how should such a creature have needed 
any instruction? There is nothing so great as 
Calhoun’s greatness, and Mrs. Maury is its prophet. 

** Inflexible, self-sacrificing, and proud, this ex- 
traordinary personage is akin to the great names 
of antiquity ; his sentiments are proverbs ; his fore- 
east is prophecy. He is self-made.”’ 

Here was her first glimpse of him. The italics 
are her own: 

“The first time I saw Mr. Calhoun was in the 
senate. A western member was urging war for 
Oregon ; Calhoun sat silent, but was visibly chafed. 
The first time I heard him speak, the words were 
words of and praise for England. This was 
the only time during the space of a month that the 
name of my country had been uttered except in an- 
ger—and the voice of Calhoun was as the voice of 
an angel ;—and for many minutes | wept, overcome 
by feelings which it were a vain attempt to describe. 

is appearance is unlike that of other men. His 

is tall and thin, and I have always seen him 
Setoed in black. His action is quick, and both in 





they can understand, the source of more happiness 


society and in the senate very expressive. He 
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speaks with the utmost rapidity, as if no words 


could convey his speed of thought ; his face is all | doctrine 


intellect, with eyes so dazzling, black, and piercing, 
that few can stand their gaze. Sixty-four years 
have left their dark centre yet undimmed, and the 
surrounding blue liquid and pare as the eye of 
childhood. I have seen but one alone with eyes so 
beautiful. Sometimes their intense look is reading 
each thought of your bosom ; sometimes they are 
beaming with the inspirations of his own. TI be- 
laeve they give out light in the dark. And I have 
often beheld them suffused with emotion, when the 
feelings of that ingenuous breast have been excited 
by honest praise, or moved by sympathy. Mr. 
Calhoun’s general expression is that of unceasing 
mental activity and great decision. His forehead 
is broad and full; a deep furrow extends quite 
across, and above the eyebrows there is considera- 
ble fulness. His hair is thick, and long, and 
straight, and grey, and is thrown back from his 
face; the eyebrows are very near to the eye, and 
the cheeks are denuded of flesh. The mouth is 
thin, and somewhat inclined downwards at the cor- 
ners ; it is the proud and melancholy lip of Dante. 
His complexion is bronzed by the sun of the south.”’ 

Again—let Eulogy roar again! Here is Mr. 
Calhoun, both eso- and exo-teric : 

‘The champion of free trade; a slave-holder 
and cotton planter; the vindicator of state rights, 
and yet a firm believer in the indestructibility of 
the federal union ; now the advocate of war, and 
now of peace; now claimed as a whig; now re- 
vered as a democrat; now branded as a traitor; 
now worshipped as a patriot; now assailed as a 
demon; now invoked as a demi-god; now with- 
standing power, and now the people ; now proudly 
aonegting office, now as proudly spurning it; now 
goading the administration, now resisting it; now 
counselling, now defying the executive ;—but in 
all changes of circumstance, all trials of patience, 
in smiling or in adverse fortune, ever forgetful of 
self, and faithful only to the inspirations of the 
genius and the virtue of which his name is the 
symbol. No vice, no folly, no frailty has soiled 
his nature, consumed his life, or extorted his 
remorse ; his country has been his sole engrossing 
passion ; loved with the devotion of a Brutus, and 
served with the fidelity of a Regulus ; he has never 
wasted time; each moment has been and is em- 
ployed in usefulness; his public hours in the 
advancement of just and wise measures of policy, 
and his moments of solitude in the study of all sub- 
jects which tend to elucidate those measures.’’ 

We had forgotten Mr. Webster, and everything 
must be a little tame after this; nevertheless, to be 
greater than Demosthenes, though less than Cal- 
houn, is something. Mrs. M. professes to give us 
nothing more than a very— 

‘* Faint conception of his overpowering influence, 
when in the full tide of argument and feeling he 
pours forth that irresistible volume of words, which, 
by many, has been said to rival, and by some, to 
excel, the torrent of Demosthenes.”’ 

Ulysses, too, and his famous watch-dog, furnish 
their quota to the marvellous parts of this astonish- 
ing man: 

‘** His English, pure, and bold, and massive, is 
moulded by severe and classic taste, to convey the 
conceptions of a mind of vast proportions. In the 
koowledge and comprehension of all subjects con- 
nected with the sciences of law and government, he 
is a master, and has attained the distinguished 





stinctively perceiving at a glance the bearings of a 
i af sesalie of a me the na 
gag nay, even the value of a word, a 
syllable, a letter, Mr. Webster, like the watch-dog 
is ever awake, and listening for the sounds of tres- 
pass ; he observes, with serutinizing eye, the per- 
petual variations and their effects which inevitably 
spring up in the progressive develo tof a 
youthful government, the forms of which are, as 
yet, experimental, though the elements are fixed 
and incapable of change. The examination of the 
existing powers and limits of the constitution of the 
republic, and of the future influences of these pow- 
ers and limits upon extended territory and increased 
population, does now, and must continue to form, a 
highly important subject of inquiry. To enlarge 
and adapt according to the successive requirements 
of the country, the original model so admirably pro- 
pounded by the founders of the republic, is a study 
demanding the prophetic wisdom of Ulysses; and 
in this great purpose the mighty energies of Web- 
ster find their appointed mission.”’ 
What will Mr. Ingersoll say! 
We shall now cull some beauties at random. 


RUFUS CHOATE. 


** Rufus Choate, of Boston, was pleading against 
a sister state for Massachusetts. Rhode Island con- 
tested her boundary line, and each state sent forth 
her ablest champions to defend her rights. For 
two successive days Mr. Choate vindicated the 
claims of Massachusetts in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Ihave no words to describe the 
extraordinary effort of this remarkable man. The 
fluency, rapidity, and beauty of his language, his 
earnest manner, his excited action, and his whole 
being, conflicting with the most intense emotion ; he 
was all nerve, each sense, each faculty was absorbed 
in the great duty of the day; and sometimes it 
seemed that tears alone could relieve the uncon- 
trollable agitation which thrilled through his frame, 
and quivered on his lip, and trembled in his voice ; 
the strong nerve of a man alone enabled him to com- 
mand his struggling feelings; for an instant he 
paused, and then again gushed forth his words 
clothed in each form of argument and persuasion, 
that the reach of mind and knowledge can suggest 
or use. His memory supplied quotations, learned 
and to the point ; his imagination called each poetic 
fancy quick to his aid; and his voice of music 
attuned itself to all the varied tones of his discourse, 
awakening in every breast the sentiments and im- 
pressions of his own. He is the Proteus of Elo- 
quence. Nor are his legal knowledge and research 
less remarkable than his natural talents ; his study 
of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island case must 
have been most laborious and most profound ; he 
spoke for four hours on two successive days. The 
subject was magnificent—the Boundary Line of rival 
states.”’ 
WHAT CALHOUN THINKS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL AND 

ENGLISH LIBERTY. 

‘*¢ Sir Robert Peel,’ observed Mr. Calhoun, ‘ is 
the great minister of transition.’ 

‘***] fear his income tax will render England a 
more extreme oligarchy than she already is,’ said I. 

‘** Very probably ; still, there is much freedom in 
your England.’ ’’ 


HOW CALHOUN LOVES HIS STATE. 
‘“* Never was man so adored as Calhoun by his 


appellation of ‘ expounder of the constitution.’ In-| State. ‘South Carolina alone stood by me.’ ‘She 
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is my dear and honored state.’ ‘South Carolina! Union, that poet ores fell to the lot of any man, 


has never mistrusted nor forsaken me.’ ‘ Mine she | except the revered 


faithfully has ever been.’ And as he hung upon 


ashington 
Yet how comes it that if Mr. Clay, unquestionably 


her memory and her devotion, her statesman} the greatest statesman of America, is also the most 
evinced the tenderness and pride with which a lover | popular—how comes it that his efforts for the Pres- 
dwells upon the constancy of his mistress. His | idency have invariably ended in ignominious defeat ! 


breath came quick and short, his proud head was 
flung back, and his voice was subdued by emotion.”’ 


CALHOUN’S DEFINITION OF AMERICAN SPORT. 


*** We Americans are the most excitable people 
on earth ; we have plenty to eat and to drink, so we 
seek war for sport, that we may exhaust ourselves 
and our exuberance.’ ”’ 


CALHOUNIANA. 


***] like balls, they are beautiful things ; but now 
I have a cough, (which | caught at the convention 
of Memphis,) and I fear the evening air.’ 

*** Ladies should always be dressed in white, and 
wear a girdle.’ ”’ 


THE AMERICAN FOREHEAD. 


‘*The American forehead is almost always well 
formed, and that of Mr. Lawrence clearly denotes 
the immense superiority of the intellectual over the 
physical nature.’ 


TWO ADMIRABLE MEN. 


‘* During a recent visit to the metropolis I had the 
leasure of seeing the distinguished namesake of 
fir. Lawrence of Boston, William Lawrence, Esq., 
of White Hall Place, London. We spoke of our 
mutual friend across the Atlantic. ‘ He is indeed,’ 
said he, ‘a most remarkable man; one who would | 
be striking in all companies ; I recall with the great- 
est pleasure his visit to Ealing, when he and his 
family were in London.’ Certainly if these two 
admirable men are not related to each other they 
_ to be.”’ 
ut Henry Clay’ We must not pass him, 
though, having a true respect for him, we doubt if 
we shall properly show it by blowing Mrs. Maury’s 
trumpet. 
*“* Mr. Clay is the most popular man in the United 
States ; his very name is a spell, and no sooner is it 
heard than all mankind rise up to praise it; nor all 
mankind only—but all womankind ; for, as in Eng- 
land, ladics par métier are conservatives, so they are 
in America, for the same reasons, doubtless, gen- 
erally attached to the whig standard; a lovely and 
graceful ornament, the ladies of America are the 
chaplet of roses in which is wreathed the name of 
Henry Clay. ‘ You cannot go back to your coun- 
try without going to Ashland." ‘ You never 
heard such a voice, you never knew such a man in 
England, as our Mr. Clay.’ All the children born 
in 1845-6, are, I believe, called after him; there is 
a little generation of two year old Henry Clays. 
Some ladies at Ithaca had lavished upon me every 
sort of hospitality and kindness, ‘ How,’ said I on 
parting, ‘ shall | repay you for so much goodness !” 
‘You are going to see Mr. Clay, ask him for an 
autograph, and send it to us; you will have done 
much more for us than we have done for you.’ I 
mentioned my pledge to Mr. Clay, who at once re- 
deemed it, and with interest ; adding besides, on the 
same page, a most graceful message to my husband 
and myself. I have seen men of firm and manly 
minds weep at the recollection of Mr. Clay’s defeat. 
If it were possible, that circumstance has increased 
his popularity, and has won for him the most uni- 


AN ARMORIAL MOTTO. 


‘*** You have about five thousand relations in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky,’ observed he, laughing. ‘ Are 
you going to see them all! I have known many of 
them, and they are all endorsed with virtue.’ These 
words I have treasured as an armorial motto for my 
sons.”’ 

MR. CLAY'S GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


** An infant grand-daughter, his very image, with 

light blue eyes, and bright complexion, climbed 

upon his knee when he sat down, and thence 

ascended to his shoulder, and put her arm around 

his neck, and played with his hair, and kissed his 

head and face all over. And when he walked, she 

clasped his knees ; and he called her ‘ Sophy,’ in 

the softest accents ever heard, and she ran away in 

childish playfulness, so to be called again.” 

That last extract may remind us of the delight 

and astonishment of Mr. Pepys, when he saw the 

Duke of York embracing and fondling his children 

** like any private father.” 

But we must hasten toa close. Mrs. Maury, 

being a Puseyite, saw much (as in inelination 

bound) of the Catholic Bishop of New York; nav, 

she confessed to him, and thus, in turn, confesses to 
the public : 

‘It is said that the bishop is a stern preacher in 
his pulpit, but a merciful priest in his confessional. 
I have felt his influence in the one, and, strange to 
say, I have also felt it in the other. I have heard 
him reason of righteousness and judgment to come, 
until I have trembled as Felix before Pau); and 
beside my couch of nervous, fevered anguish, pro- 
moted by many anxieties, he stood a ministering 
angel ; with that penetration which is the attribute 
of his order, he saw at once that the poor tortured 
body was afflicted by the excited mind ; and thus he 
reproved my vain, my murmuring, irritable temper : 
—‘ Does this become a Christian lady? Is this 
werthy of one who is a wife and mother in Israe] ! 
Is this the example you should place before your 
sons and your daughters Do you repine, even to 
sickness, because you cannot possess, this hour, the 
trifle that you have fixed your heart upon! Think 
on this folly, think on this ingratitude, and repress 
that fretful and unwomanly temper, and determine 
to subdue it; and to-morrow you shall arise from 
this bed in health and peace.’ And the bishop left 
me to reflection; and in the morning | arose in 
health, and, I hope, improved in virtue.”’ 

However, the doctor’s ordinary aspect was the 
reverse of this. He was quite a gentle thing. 
Mrs. Maury might have thought him a duck, or a 
rose, or a peony, or what not; and in that tender 
way appears to have analyzed him : 

‘* To me the daily intercourse of a priest was in 
itself a novelty, and I examined into his character, 
and analyzed its component parts, with the intense 
curiosity of a child struck at the sight of a flower 
he has never seen before. It was charming to 
observe his dress and habits; his violet robe, and 
garments of delicate lace, his mystic signet ring of 
contrite amethyst, his chain and crucifix of gold. 
His manners so gentle, but so distant, so courteous, 
yet so reserved, seemed to me unusual and quite 





versal and extraordinary attachment throughout the 





peculiar.” 
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_ Itisa great comfort to know what Mrs. M. adds 
In a note: 

**T have understood that he has the iar and 
inherent love of fine linen, which often distingui 
men of exalted character.” 

We doubt, however, if the Right Rev. Doctor 
was quite so innocent as he looked. He oe 
thought he had pretty nearly secured his Puseyite 
disciple. He was the last attendant of Mrs. Maury 
to the ship that brought*her home, and exchanged 
blessings and very significant promises in bidding 
her farewell : 

“We spoke of our sudden and brief acquaint- 
ance, of our hasty, though enduring friendship ;— 
and marvelled if we might meet again on this side 
of the grave ; and I breathed my that ia the 
hour of departure to the home of my spirit, though 
I am a stranger to his faith, he might be near to 
minister to my dying weakness, and to comfort 
those that will weep around my couch; and the 
priest pledged his sacred word, if still he breathes 
the breath of life, if time and distance may by man 
be overcome ;—that in that hour he will be with 
me. . * 7 

** And the bishop bade me kneel ;—and I knelt 
beside him—he laid his hand upon my head—and 
then from his lips gushed forth, in mingled power 
and beauty, the full, strong tide of human affection ; 
in accents strange and new, for I had dreamed not 
of the love that Thad won from that exalted nature ; 
—and with faltering voice he blessed me and my 
way, and those that I held dear, to him unknown ; 
— — — and for many minutes he was silent—but 
the vows, unheard by me, were acce at the 
throne of Him who rideth on the whirlwind, and 
who saith to the waters, ‘ Peace be still.’ 

“In health and safety the gallant but devoted 
vessel conveyed me my son to the shores of 

land.” 
hanks to the bishop ! 

Mrs. Maury announces, as a successor to this vol- 
ume, Opinions of an Englishwoman in America. 
We shall be very glad to have them. 





Arts perivep From Tae Works or Narure.—In 
the early days of railway engineering, we had com- 
menced by laying the iron rails on blocks of stone, 
placed apart; the engineer did not reflect upon the 
construction of the human frame, in which the car- 
tilage was placed to su and protect the bones ; 
had he done so, he would have then adopted a con- 
tinuous bearing. Sir Christopher Wren, in the stee- 
ple of St. Bride’s, had shown the advantages which 
might be derived from the works of nature. Reflect- 
ing that the hollow spire, which he had seen or built 
in so many varieties, was but an infirm structure, he 
sought some model which should enable him to give 
it the utmost solidity and duration. Finding that 
the delicate shell called turritella, though long, and 
liable to fracture from the action of the water amongst 
the rocks, remained unbroken, in consequence of the 
central column round which the spiral turned, he 
adopted the idea. Therefore, in the centre of the 
spire he placed the colamella, surrounded by a spiral 
staircase, and had thus constructed, if not the most 
beautiful, at least the most remarkable and enduring 
of any spire yet erected. Also, when Brunnelleschi 
declaned the dome of Santa Maria at Florence, the 
diameter of which was nearly equal to that of the 
Pantheon, but which stood at more than twice the 
height from the pavement, upon a base raised on 
piers, it was evident that, in giving it the same solid- 
ity as its original model, the weight could not be sup- 
ported on such a foundation. But Brunnelleschi was 


NATURE—THE TELEGRAPH. 


an observer of nature ; he reflected that the bones of 
animals, especially of birds, had solidity without 
weight, th the double crust and hollow within. 
But, above all, he remarked that the dome which 
crowned the human form divine was constructed with 
a double plate, connected together at intervals, and 
thus the utmost strength and lightness were com- 
bined. Therefore he followed this model in the dome 
of Santa Maria, and the traveller now ascends to the 
summit between the two crusts or plates forming the 
inner and outer domes. The same contrivance was 
adopted by Michac! Angelo in the dome of St. Peter’s, 
and in almost every dome that has been constructed 
since that time. —The Builder. 


Tue Mora or tue Tetecrara.—Call in Dr. Chris- 
tie! Ask him for a galvanic dose! A man must 
have the power in him to write of such an invention 
as the magnetic telegraph. Lightning reduced to a 
medicinal agent; and the cloud an apothecary shop! 
So that chemistry has fairly riseg to the region of 
astronomy, and claimed companionship with heaven, 
Wonder o’ertopping wonder! Men often turn proph- 
ets unawares. Orators have long been talking about 
the “lightning-like mind,” and lo! truth was envel- 
oped in the words. It is all reality. Depend upon 
it, the age of type and printing-presses is terminat- 
ing. The type was only typical. The press has 

ressed intellect beyond itself. Steam is too slow. 

wo hundred and thirty-two degrees are too high in 
the scale. Lightning can be promptly manufactured. 
And then, its sympathies are so quick as to reach its 
object at once, asking but a wire, for the announce- 
ment of its revelations. And then, its language is so 
pointed! Think of that, and stare at it. The human 
tongue is gracefully rounded off, and it must speak 
in re-rounded periods. Fire-flames are sharp. Light- 
ning loves points. If it ever takes a ball-form, woe 
to you. See the token in the tall rods for house- 
defence. Give the celestial agent a point, and mark 
the submissiveness. So much for that point, and 
now for another. We used to fear that materialism 
would engross all the great inventions, and physical 
man be only profited. Things are otherwise ordered. 
Give to matter the railroad. Corporiety may rejoice 
in it. So may merchandise. So may soldiers. See 
now the effect. Thought has its wire-path. Make 
the connection, and apply the power. Letters, words, 
sentences, fly, fly, fly. One transmission, and a city 
moves with the diffused excitement. New York shouts 
back to Washington before Washington's echoes have 
died away beyond the Potomac. And mark the tri- 
umph of mind over matter. The news is made 
known while the locomotive puffs off the steam. Talk 
no more about steam. It is buta step beyond horse- 
feet. Hush about the wind. Its most blustering 
pretensions are gone. Magnetism absords the stock 
of glory. What more,O man? You have the sun- 
shine to do your painting, and the lightning your 
talking. Say,what more? Your path is now the fir- 
mament. Go higher. Faith waits to perfect science. 
A fervent prayer can reach the throne sooner than 
the telegraph can communicate words to your heart. 
Religion needs no inventions. Rejoice for the one 
complete.—Christian Souvenir. 


Mrs. Turate relates that Hannah More, on being 
introduced to Dr. Johnson, began singing his praise 
in the warmest manner, and talking of the pleasure 
and the instruction she had received from his writ- 
ings with the highest encomiums. For some time he 
heard her with that quietness which a long use of 
praise had given him ; she then redoubled her strokes, 
and, as Mr. Seward calls it, peppered still more 
highly, till at length he turned nly to her, with 
a stern and angry countenance, and said, “ Madam, 
before you flatter a man so grossly to his face, you 
should consider whether or not your flattery is worth 





having.” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE HEROIC WIFE. 


Wuen the revolutionary tribunals were estab- 
lished in 1793, Monsieur Duportail’s name was 
one of the first which figured on the list of those 
suspected, who were to undergo trial, if the formu- 
la gone through on such occasions could be called 
oan and which so quickly sent its victims from 
the Conciérgerie to the seaffold. M. Duportail had 
many titles to proscription, among which might be 
aro Ha his being steward of the royal farms, 
and an upright, honest man. He had been married 
about three years to a lady he had brought from 
Martinique, by whom he had two children : mutual 
affection, and all the happiness that wealth can be- 
stow, centred in his household when the Reign of 
Terror commenced. 

Having fortunately received intimation of the 
threatened danger, he quitted his dwelling a few 
hours previous to the arrival of the revolutionary 
emissaries, and secreted himself in the house of an 
old domestic in the faubourgs. The same evening 
his wife joined him. In expectation of such an 
event, she had, a few days previously, collected 
what money and valuables were in her possession, 
regulated the affairs most pressing, and prepared 
everything which she deemed necessary for a sud- 
den departure. 

‘** We must instantly leave Paris,’’ said she ; “a 
carriage containing the children waits for us ; and 
if we reach Bourdeaux, we can easily conceal our- 
selves in my father’s house until an opportunity 
offers for embarking for Martinique.”’ 

M. Duportail, unable to comprehend the extreme 
peril of his situation, endeavored to dissuade her 
from her resolution ; and it was only when she im- 
plored him for their children’s sake to flee, that he 
at length consented to leave Paris the next day. 

During the evening, the old servant having gone 
out to reconnoitre, returned with the startling in- 
telligence that every conveyance was strictly 
searched at the barriers, and that many persons 
endeavoring to escape had been arrested. The 
good fortune of his wife in procuring two passports 
did not tranquillize him; and, aware of the sur- 
veillance which existed in every town through 
which they would have to pass, he determined on 
pursuing another course, which would at least 
save her the misery of being a witness of his 
arrest. 

The next day he met the carriage at the appoint- 
ed hour, and after some persuasion, prevailed on 
Madame Duportail to leave Paris accompanied only 
by the children, promising that he would immedi- 
ately quit the city on foot, and disguised. Once 
safe outside the barriers, he hoped he might be able 
to procure horses, and rejoin her at Bourdeaux, or 
possibly on the road. 

As was expected, on reaching the barrier the 
coach was stopped, and at either side appeared a 
sinister countenance, surmounted by the red cap. 
“Tt is a woman!’ exclaimed one. ‘‘ Who are 
you ?’’ demanded the other. 

Madame Duportail tendered her passport, and 
after a short scrutiny, the order was given to pro- 
ceed. With a lightened heart she continued her 
route, each moment hoping to be overtaken by her 
husband: but vain were her expectations. Hour 
after hour passed in feverish anxiety, her only sol- 
ace being the caresses of her children. On arriv- 
ing at Tours, there was no intelligence of him: 
the same disappointment awaited her at every town 








through which she passed. On reaching Bour- 
deaus, she immediately drove to her father's resi- 
nee. 

** My husband ’’ was all she could utter, throw- 
ing herself into her parent’s arms. 

**' Your husband! Unhappy child, you are not 
then aware of his arrest ?”’ 

** Arrested! Where '—when ?”’ 

‘* At Paris on the 9th of October.”’ 

It was the very day of her departure. Though 
stunned by the intelligence, she quickly recovered 
herself. ‘* Tell me all. He is arrested, but is he 
still living ?”’ 

‘“*He is; but every day these monsters judge, 
condemn, and i 

** Leave the horses to the carriage !’’ exclaimed 
the young wife ; ‘‘ or rather get fresh ones : I shall 
instantly return to Paris. I must save him—I shall 
save him !”’ 

All remonstrance was unheeded, nor would she 
even allow her father to run any risk by accompa- 
nying her. The only delay to which she consented 
was while he went to procure a letter from an old 
acquaintance to a member of the convention, who, 
besides having some influence himself, happened to 
be the confidant of Danton, the then minister of 
justice. Leaving the children with her father, she 
retraced her route, and, nearly exhausted, arrived 
in Paris eight days after M. Duportail’s arrest. 
Without loss of time, she sought the deputy for 
whom the letter was directed ; but on inquiry, was 
told by an old porteress at the lodge that he was 
from home. 

**] shall wait for him,”’ said Madame Duportail. 

** As you please,” replied the old woman ; “* but 
where will you stay ?”’ 

‘* T shall remain here,’’ replied madame, terrified 
by the insolent tone of the speaker. 

‘*In the rain! You must be an aristocrat, then, 
for they are capable of anything. Our deputies 
have enough to do, I warrant; for they are beset 
from morning till night with petitions.”’ With a 
malicious glance she passed into the lodge. 

Thus left to herself, the young wife could not 
avoid refiecting upon the situation in which she was 
placed ; and though, under other circumstances, 
she would have shrunk at the idea of visiting a man 
unknown to her, she was too much absorbed with 
the thought of her husband's peril to heed it at that 
moment. A glance at her travel-stained dress, and 
a fear that her appearance in such plight would 
have an unfavorable effect on the mind of her pro- 
tector, made her hesitate as to whether she should 
remain ; but no time was allowed for consideration, 
for at that moment a gentleman, dressed in ball cos- 
tume, carrying some papers in his hand, descended 
into the court. 

** Here is the deputy, young lady. I find that I 
was mistaken in saying he had gone out,”’ exclaimed 
the porteress, chuckling as she emerged from the 
lodge, yet half afraid that her falsehood might get 
her into trouble. 

Madame Duportail presented the letter to the 
stranger, who, glancing at the writing, and then at 
his visitor, requested her, with an air of constraint, 
to come into the house. On opening the letter, and 
perusing it rapidly, “‘I am gving to the conven- 
tion,” said he, ‘“‘ and have no time to lose: this 
letter tells me who you are, and is sufficient to make 
me do all in my power for your husband. Oblige 
me by coming up stairs.’’ He led the way into an 
elegantly-furnished apartment, the furniture of which 
bore evident traces of the revolution. The pictures 
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were surmounted by armorial bearings, some of the 
subjects being devotional, while others represented 
battle scenes, in which members of the royal family 
were conspicuous: the room evinced all the luxury 
of a noble mansion of the old regime. 

Having handed his visitor a chair, the deputy 
seated himself before a table covered with papers 
and pamphlets. 

‘* Madame, I fear that Citizen Danton is at pres- 
ent in the country, but I shall give you a letter 
which must be delivered to him by yourself on his 
return.”’ 

** Will his stay be long, monsieur?”’ 

** A few days.” 

‘* But, monsieur——”’ “‘ The scaffold will not 
await his return,’’ she would have added, but her 
voice failed, and she burst into tears. 

** He may perhaps be here to-morrow,”’ said the 
deputy, as lhe commenced writing. Her eyes fol- 
ra the pen in its movements, and with difficult 
she restrained herself from sobbing aloud. ‘* There,”’ 
added the deputy, as he folded the letter, ‘I am 
confident my friend will be satisfied that I have done 
all that lay in my power, as he has demanded. I 
am happy in having rendered you this little ser- 
vice,”’ continued he, as he rose and politely pre- 
sented the letter. 

Madame Duportail had also risen. ‘* Do you 
think, monsieur, that Citizen Danton will take pity 
on me ?’’ she asked in an almost inarticulate voice. 

The deputy regarded her for a moment silently, 
and with a scarcely perceptible smile replied, ‘I 
have no doubt of it,’’ He made a few steps to- 
wards the door, but returning, added, ‘* Be sure to 
deliver the letter yourself.’ 

They descended the stairs, and the deputy, making 
a profound salute, rapidly traversed the court-yard. 
Madame Duportail followed more slowly. It was 
only then that she was struck by the peculiarity of 
the look which accompanied the injunction to deliver 
the letter in person, and she felt some misgivings as 
the idea arose in her mind that there was a mystery 
linked with it which she could not fathom. hile 
walking along the street, her attention was excited 
by a stentorian voice exclaiming, * A list of the 
execrable conspirators who have been condemned by 
national justice to suffer to-morrow morning.’’ She 
shuddered as she tendered a piece of money to the 
man, who, handing her one of the papers, continued 
his route, uttering his funereal ery. With a palpi- 
tating heart she glanced over the list, which con- 
tained the names, ages, and rank of the victims 
whose doom had been pronounced ; but her husband 
was not among the number. ‘ He still lives,”’ was 
the wife’s silent ejaculation. But who could speak 
for the morrow' The remainder of the day was 
passed in gleaning information respecting the pris- 
oners : her husband, she learned, was incarcerated 
in the Oratorio. 

The next morning she went to Danton’s house. 
The citizen minister still slept. On her return some 
hours after, she was told that he had left town. 
** Where has he gone?”’ 

“To Auteuil,” was the reply of the domestic, 
in a tone of impertinent familiarity. 

This suspense was dreadful ; but her hopes agai 
rose when, on consulting the public lists, her hus- 
band's name did not appear. The following day, 
changing her dress so as not to be lenetaienl by the 
valets, she inquired for Danton. The minister was 
in his office, but could not be disturbed. Entering 
a cabaret at the opposite side of the street, from 
whence the house was observable, she called for 


join in the 





some wine. The woman of the shop, interested by 
her youth and beauty, and rightly guessing that 
some other motive than that of drirking wine 
induced her to remain so Jong, strove by her atten- 
tion to lessen the young wife’s grief. e evening 
fell, and thanking the woman for her kindness, 
Madame Duportail, with the energy of despair, 
boldly entered the minister's hotel. "On the domes- 
tics endeavoring to prevent her going beyond the 
courtyard, she showed the letter, mentioning its 
being from Citizen R——, and the necessity of iis 
immediate delivery. The deputy’s name acted like 
a talisman, and ie ascended the grand staircase. 
Servants were hurrying to and fro, and in the con- 
fusion she reached the door of one of the upper 
apartments, from whence the sound of boisterous 
mirth proceeded. She was here accosted by a do- 
mestic, who inquired her business. Without mak- 
ing a reply, she endeavored to him, in which 
she partly ed, but recoiled with terror at 
finding herself in a brilliantly-lighted apartment, 
where a number of men were seated around a supper- 
table. The noise occasioned by her entry attracted 
the attention of a man with square high shoulders, 
his hair in disorder, and wearing a ribbon at the 
breast of his coat, who angrily demanded the cause. 

‘* Citizen minister, it is a woman.” 

** Ah, she wishes to see me, I suppose’ We 
must atiend to the ladies,’’ added he, coming for- 
ward and endeavoring to assume an air of polite- 
ness. 

Madame Duportail lowered her eyes as she pre- 
sented the letter, which Danton opened and perused. 

**Madame Duportail, my colleague has already 
spoken of you: we must look after this affair." 

** You know, monsieur, how pressing it is.’’ 

** Yes, yes ; I know all about it,”’ replied Danton, 
as he rudely gazed at her 

‘** Monsieur, one line from your pen——”’ 

** Assuredly : we shall see: but I cannot allow 
so pretty a woman to depart so soon. I have a 
few friends with me, but there need be no cere- 
mony. Favor us with your company. Come !”’ 

A dizziness seized her, as she entered the room, 
on perceiving that the eyes of all the guests were 
directed towards her. ‘1 present you, madame, to 
the friends of whom I have spoken; they will be 
delighted, I am sure, at seeing you amongst them,” 
said Danton as he handed a chair, which she, how- 
ever, removed some distance from the table. 

mL you not, then, honor us by taking sup- 

r? ” 

Madame refused by a gesture. For a time her 
presence seemed to throw a constraint over some, 
while others continued their conversation, glancing 
at her with looks of impertinent curiosity. Danton 
alone addressed her, endeavoring from time to time 
to persuade her to join them at table. During sup- 
per he drank y tac gpior now and then joined the 
conversation which was passing around him, his 
stentorian voice, when he spoke, drowning all others. 
A discussion at length arose, which was put an end 
to by Danton’s health being proposed and drunk. 

‘** To the Republic !’’ shouted a voice at the lower 
end of the table. The glasses were immediately 
filled, while the eyes of all were turned towards 
Madame Duportail. 

“This time, | am sure, you will not refuse to 
ge with these brave gentlemen : the 
wine is of the mildest description.” 

“T su ,”’ said one of the guests, “ that it is 
not the wine she fears, but the pledge which the 
toast carries.” 
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«1 "ll wager that she does not voluntarily drink 
to the nation,’’ remarked another. 

**Confound this hesitation !’’ exclaimed Danton 
impatiently ; “‘ prove that you are a good patriot, 
at uee to figure at table with the principal 
members of the Convention.” 

Madame Duportail’s agitation was excessive ; but 
a sense of danger recalled her presence of mind, 
and taking the proffered glass from Danton, she 
replied, ** I shall drink to the nation with pleasure.”’ 
On her pledging the toast, the plaudits of all were 
vociferous. 

“We want nothing but music to complete our 
enjoyment,’’ said a young man, addressing Danton. 

** True, very true; I love music passionately, 
though I do not understand three notes. One 
would imagine that, with such a voice, I should 
sing well; but in my younger days 


‘The woods with echoes rang 
From the tone in which I sang.’ ” 


While all laughed at the quotation, he leant gal- 
lantly towards Madame Duportail. ‘‘ With such a 
charming countenance, you must have a divine 
voice. ou sing?’ A reluctant affirmative 
escaped her lips. ‘* You will sing, then ?”’ added 
he ; ‘* but we must procure a harp.”’ 

Madame Duportail, pale and indignant, and with 
the sensitive feelings of a woman, though she felt 
that the life of her husband might perhaps depend 
on her acquiescence, endeavored, when the harp 
was brought, to excuse herself; but those by whom 
she was surrounded seemed to take a fiendish plea- 
sure in the misery they were inflicting. 

** Will you refuse me, then?” said Danton half 
aloud. ‘ Take care, madame ; recollect it is the 
first favor I have asked.”’ 

Having sat down before the harp, with a trem- 
bling hand she played a prelude, and sang with 
tolerable composure one of the favorite songs of 
that period, which Danton applauded with ecstasy, 
and obliged her to repeat. ‘The effects of the wine 
became every moment more perceptible on all. 
Several coarse jests were hazarded ; and at length 
became of such a nature, that she arose, under pre- 
text of requiting air. ‘* Very well,”’ said Danton, 
in an brusque manner, and without leaving his chair, 
“you can wait for me in the neighboring apart- 
ment.” 

She was conducted by a valet along the corridor 
into a room, the walls of which were hung with 
costly pictures. In the centre, strewed with papers 
and writing materials, was a table from which in 
all likelihood had emanated those fearful warrants 
of death which had made so many hearths desolate. 
Such was the involuntary thought of Madame 
Duportail ; and as the idea smote on her heart that 


her husband's condemnation might at that moment | 


be lying before her, she was seized with a vague 
feeling of terror, and sank powerless on a chair. 
The sound of boisterous mirth caused her frequently 
to start, and her apprehensions were further in- 
creased by perceiving that the candle was nearly 
exhausted. She been nearly two hours alone, 
when a domestic entered, bearing a lighted candle 
in each hand. ‘* When shall I be able to see the 
minister?’ she asked in an agitated voice. 

‘* He is coming,”’ replied the man, as he deposited 
the candles on the and retired. At the same 
moment a door at the opposite side of the apartment 


opened with a shock, and before the young woman | for 


uttered the ery which rose involuntarily to her lips, 
she recognized Danton, who, staggering into 





room, threw himself on a chair. He was without 
his cravat, and the frills of his shirt were disordered, 
and stained with wine. On perceiving his visitor, 
his inflamed countenance assumed a maudlin ex- 
pression as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, is it you, cit- 
oyenne !”” 

The injunction of the deputy, when giving the 
letter, flashed vividly across her memory. 

‘**1 shall surely die of apoplexy !’’ muttered the 
minister in a maudlin voice ; ‘‘ that is, if they give 
me time. ‘These suppers are very pleasant, but— 
the morning !"’ 

Madame Duportail’s terror changed to agony at 
the thought that he might be too inebriated to write, 
and hastily approaching him, she exclaimed, ‘*‘ Citi- 
zen minister, you surely have not forgotten the 
promise you gave me?’’ 

**Ha! What do you say?’ 

‘** The letter you were to write—the grace you 
would zccord me at the recommendation of Citizen 
R : the life—the life of my husband !”’ 

‘“* Well, it is but necessary to erase his name 
from the list—that is to say, to remove it from the 
bundle.” 

‘** What bundle ?”’ exclaimed the wife with fever- 
ish anxiety: ‘* Where is it?’’ 

‘*Give me air. I am stifled !’’ 

Not daring to go within reach of the drunken 
monster, she ran and opened the window. 

“That Robespierre is a scoundrel—he never 
drinks unless it be blood. Baptiste, undress me !”’ 

‘* Monsieur—monsieur !”’ interrupted the young 
woman, ‘* where is this bundle—this list! Give it 
me.”’ 

Danton turned with impatience to the other side, 
and growled, ‘‘ CaJ] Fauquier; he knows where it 
is: or take it yourself,’’ added he, pointing to an 
escritoir, the nests of which were filled with papers. 

Following his directions, she quickly stood on a 
chair, and commenced her researches. ‘‘ Carton 
A?” asked she in a voice trembling with anxiety, 
taking down a lettered bundle. 

‘*Lask pardon, my dear, for my gayety. I feel 
obliged to R for having sent you. Do let me 
hear another chanson ; you sing so divinely.”’ 

For a moment she remained silent, but perceiv- 
ing that he was again falling into a lethargy, she 
once more broke silence—‘* Carton Bt’ 

** What ’s his name ?”’ 

** Duportail.”’ 

** Duportail !—Carton A!—Carton B! Seek 
then in D. How stupid you are, my dear! You 
amuse me with your Carton A!” added he, giving 
way to a burst of laughter as he sunk back in his 
chair. 

Without loss of time she took the bundle of war- 
rants marked D, and opening the string, hastily 

rused the name written on the back of each. 

Ter husband’s was the third ; the warrant bore the 
minister’s signature, and his execution was to have 
taken place the following morning. Securing the 
paper with an inward thanksgiving, she moved for- 
ward to thank Danton; but seeing that his eyes 
were closed, noiselessly glided towards the door, 

The next morning, with the warrant in her pos- 
session, she found little difficulty in getting Dupor- 
tail’s name erased from the jailer’s book, and she 
and her husband were soon on their route to Bour- 
deaux, where, reiinited to their family, they sailed 
Martinique. At the Restoration they returned 
to France ; and the heroic wife is, we believe, still 
alive. 
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THE BELL OF THE ATLANTIC-——-GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


From the Sailor’s Magazine. 
THE BELL OF THE ATLANTIC.* 
BY MISS P. M. CAULKINS. 


[ When the steamer struck the shore, the dash- 
ing of the waves against her frame caused the bell 
to toll. The tone of this bell is uncommonly shrill 
and clear, and heard at such a time, must have 
seemed like a from another world. It has 
been frequently heard since the consummation of 
the catastrophe, and is still sending forth at inter- 
vals, its solemn and piercing sound.] 


Srorm-spirits ye did well, 
To i the funeral bell, 
hat sad night ; 
Noting down with iron pen, 
When the struggling souls of men 
Took their flight. 


Mid the raging tumult round, 
How the shrill entrancing sound 
Fills the air! 
Overmastering the gale, 
Childhood’s shriek, woman’s wail, 
Man’s despair. 
From eternity’s dark land, 
On whose cold brink they stand, 
Hark ! it rolls ; 
Pealing forth the notes of woe, 
Ringing loud, ringing slow, 
For the souls. 


Ah! ‘tis not the broken deck, 
Man, man ’s the only wreck, 
Worth a tear! 
Oh ye seas! what a prize, 
What a costly sacrifice, 
Ye took here ! 


Yet they perished not in vain : 
From their peril, from their pain, 
Let us turn 
To the lessons they unrolled, 
Worth an argosy of gold, 
But to learn. 


For the sons of God were there, 

Men of faith, men of prayer 
Unsurpassed, 

And the love of Christ had power ; 

*T was an anchor in that hour, 
Holding fast. 


There was onet whose face was seen 
Like a shining and serene 
Crystal sea : 
Sublimed, as if the soul 
Had already passed the goal, 
And was free. 


There was onet of manly brow, 
** We are nearer Jesus now,”’ 
Was his cry ; 


[*We are glad to hear that this bell has been purchased 
for the Floating “ Church of the Holy Comforter,’ New 
York.—Livine Ace. ] 


+ Dr. Armstrong. The serene and heavenly expression 


of his countenance during the whole of that try 
Thursday, has been mentioned by several of the que 


vors. 

¢ This gentleman, whose name was not known to the 
passenger who related the circumstance,) was heard sev- 
eral times expressing his confidence in God, and encour- 





Then the 


ones evema'er 


No thought amid the strife, 

Of his own death or life, 
Had the chief ;¢ 

The burden on his breast 

Was the lives of all the rest, 
And their grief. 


They dropped into the wave :— 
found in it a grave, 
Some an ark : 

Down, down into the deep, 

As they fall, as they leap, 
Hark ! oh hark ! 


Now the loud and silvery bell 
Like an anthem seemed to swell, 
Shrill and sweet ; 


And a group of angels came, 
Ww aie beeee all in flame, 
Friends to meet. 


They caught the jewels bright, 

As they burst forth in light, 
From the clay ; 

And the souls and seraphim 

In a sweet thanksgiving hymn 
Passed away. 


Yet still] upon the deck, 

*Mid the breakers and the wreck, 
Swings the bell : 

Now an anthem floats around, 

Now a low and dirge-like sound, 
And a knell. 


Above the thundering breeze, 
And the heavy booming seas, 
Peals its woe : 

Like a requiem in the air 
Wildly mournful : it is there, 
Swinging slow. 





Garvan Ancets.—An unknown man was fount 
at midnight, dead drunk, among some casks on the 
pier foot of Peck Slip, and lying upon his body were 
three little girls. The children had found their father 
in this sad plight, and instead of leaving him to his 
fate, were watching over him, weeping as if their lit- 
tle hearts were broken, and shivering under the in- 
fluence of the cold night wind. When the motherless 
children were discovered, the youngest was in a deep 
sleep, with its ah pis ae lying on the bloated 
breast of its father. 


ing others to trust in him. He was in the saloon, and 
ay a to utter the words quoted above, just as the 
sea broke over, and dashed the saloon from the deck, 
crushing or drowning all who were in it. 

+ The noble walt forgettahs ose of Captain Dusten 

t g ness i can- 
not be too highly praised, since it seemed to spring from 
a high sense of the ibility of his and hisdut 
as a man and a Christian. Calm, gentle, se! — F 
assisting and counselling others, or paca Be ir safe- 
ty, without rest or refreshment during their near 
peril, he was probably too much exhausted and benumbed 
to struggle with the waves and secure his own safety. 
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